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ETHICS AND INSTINCT 


R. W. PICKFORD 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T IS easy, in theory, to divide sciences into those which, 
] like logic and ethics, claim to lay down principles of 
thought or values for guidance of conduct and those which 
are purely realistic. In practice it is less easy. How can any 
science establish principles of thought without studying the 
urge to think and the modes of human thinking? Or how can 
values for the guidance of conduct be established apart from 
the study of motives and impulses of behavior? Some people 
will say that nobody ever tries to do either of these things, but 
the science of logic is only too likely, for instance, to assume 
that there is a real possibility of men thinking logically for 
more than a few minutes at a time, and the science of ethics 
frequently assumes that human motivations can or should be 
accommodated to armchair ideals of conduct. 

In practice, a normative science such as ethics must be in- 
extricably bound up with purely realistic psychology. Before we 
can talk any kind of sense about what human beings ought to 
do or value, we must know something about what they can 
do and why they value certain objects and aims. Without such 
a basis of psychological study ethics must always be gravely 
handicapped. For instance, it might maintain that sacrifice was 
the highest ideal of human life. But the ordinary man knows 
more about psychology than the moral philosopher, and it is 
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clear to him that a person has to be mentally unsound in 
some obscure way in order to want wholeheartedly to be sacri- 
ficed, and, moreover, he is not willing to accept gifts from people 
who offer them in the form of sacrifices. In short, the moral 
philosopher has failed to take account of the important prob- 
lems of the psychology of sacrifice, but the ordinary man per- 
ceives correctly that sacrifice is in some sense the expression 
of morbid impulses. 

The problems of motivation underlying conduct are of very 
great interest, and they have not escaped the notice of philoso- 
phers such as Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, and others. Such 
thinkers have been followed by men who have gradually built 
up for us the psychology of motives and behavior. There were 
good reasons why the writings of psychologists like James and 
McDougall should have had the great popularity they received. 
These writers discussed problems of great human interest in 
scientific terms, but in such a way that they could be readily 
understood. They were not perversely scientific, like some mod- 
ern writers such as Lewin, nor did they make analyses so pro- 
found and drastic as to be mystifying and often at great vari- 
ance with ordinary ideas of conduct, like those of Freud. 

If we are to discuss the relationships of ethics and the moti- 
vations of conduct in comprehensible terms, we are almost 
bound to use the idea of instinct. This idea accords with the 
very simple observation that animals and men are subject to 
deep-seated urges to feeling and action, which require satisfac- 
tion in one way or another, and which are in some manner 
independent of direct influence of the environment, though they 
always bear important relationships to it. These urges are not 
reducible to mechanical terms, and they do not arise simply 
because of the qualities of things which satisfy them. A man 
does not want to eat because of the nature of food but because 
of the nature of man. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider some of the implica- 
tions of the idea of instinct in relation to ethics and to express 
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that idea in a more understandable form than it has been 
given by some writers. 


Il. PERVERSE VIEWS 

If we ask ourselves what are the fundamental impulses at 
work in human behavior, we may readily think of some such 
answer as the following. Man may be motivated in his social 
relations, and therefore in all his moral and immoral acts, by 
two impulses which can be described, for instance, as fear and 
laziness. He goes to war, piles up wealth, makes laws controlling 
other men, indulges every kind of rivalry and competition, be- 
cause he is afraid of other people. They are all enemies over 
whom he has to hold mastery in some way in order to feel safe. 
He agrees to abide by laws himself because he is also afraid of 
himself and wants to feel that his own inner enemy is fully 
under control. The tendency of men to band together is solely 
due to the fear of being alone. Desire for offspring is due to the 
fear that the race will come to an end. Education of our chil- 
dren is a form of mastery and is due to the fear that they will 
get the better of us unless made to submit to discipline. 

On the other hand, wherever human activities seem to in- 
volve co-operation and division of labor, they are due to lazi- 
ness and its obvious counterpart, self-interest. It is owing to 
laziness that men refuse to dust and clean their houses or to 
wash their babies and that women refuse to go out to business. 
But it is also due to laziness that men go to business, because 
their great object is to work enough to relieve themselves of 
the need to go on working. Men and women, it is true, tend 
on the whole to choose the tasks they like best and for which 
they feel most fitted, but to do what we like is lazy. If we 
were not by nature lazy we should do what we dislike as will- 
ingly as what we like. Many, if not most, of our activities 
satisfy both fear and laziness. For example, if I have become 
the owner of a factory I can make other people work for me, 
and thereby put myself in control of them and no longer fear 
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them, and also enable myself to work less and to be more lazy 
than they. 

This kind of psychology has been popular among some people 
for centuries, at least since the time of Hobbes. It also has 
interesting counterparts. We may say that the analysis into 
fear and laziness is not sufficiently profound. Both these im- 
pulses seem to involve self-seeking and the avoidance of dis- 
comfort. Then the famous doctrine of hedonism may appeal. 
It may be argued that all human behavior is really determined 
by the seeking of pleasure for its own sake and the similar 
avoidance of discomfort. This doctrine may take a very ra- 
tional form, as in Bentham’s hands; but a rational psychology 
of conduct would not be likely to appeal today—when most 
people are ready to think of human beings, at least other than 
themselves, as incalculable and illogical. However, the pleas- 
ure-pain theory can readily be expressed in a nonrational form. 
It can be said that nobody calculates the best way to secure 
pleasure and to avoid pain in conscious thought, but that every- 
body, whatever he thinks, actually seeks pleasure and avoids 
pain unintentionally. Where mental and physical pain are faced 
with bravery and apparent altruism, they are found always to 
lead to greater pleasure in the end. Hedonism is a difficult 
doctrine to refute by direct argument. 

Essentially the same idea lies beneath the Freudian doctrine 
that we are all motivated by fundamental charges of libido 
and of aggression; that altogether our activities are simply the 
workings-out of the balance of tendencies to life and to death. 
Whatever person or object draws upon itself the charge of 
libido pleases and interests us and leads us to constructive 
activity unless the libido is directed entirely in upon ourselves. 
Whatever object or person draws upon it the charge of aggres- 
sion is hateful and leads us to bring destruction to it, to our- 
selves, or to both. It is very remarkable that Freudian psy- 
chology should have lined itself up with several ancient philoso- 
phies of great historic interest. According to hedonism the self- 
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seeking of the individual accidentally brings the good of the 
group. In the other views, man can only become a good social 
being by a profound change in himself, which is like a perver- 
sion of his own original perversity. This doctrine, however, is 
much more widespread than might be supposed and is at the 
root of any theory of ethics which claims or asserts that man 
is essentially wicked and bad and that he must be converted 
or purified by special ceremonies or forgiven in answer to spe- 
cial sacrifices. 

All such views of human nature and of ethical problems can 
be classed together as perverse views. In psychology it is inter- 
esting to consider how any individual comes to hold a perverse 
view of ethical problems. With each individual the story would 
be different, but one account was given to the writer by an 
able young woman who held the fear and laziness theory very 
firmly. She said that she had been able to trace out the stages 
in the development of her special outlook and could give the 
day and even the hour of some of the more important events. 
Most important of all, however, was the event of her own 
birth, for her parents had intended and expected to have a son 
and were disappointed with a daughter. She was sensitive, of 
course, to their attitude to her and in turn reacted perversely 
toward them. She felt their veiled enmity was typical of the 
attitude of other people to her as well, and, since she always 
adopted a perverse attitude to them, in answer to her own 
expectation of their enmity, she had gone through life finding 
ample confirmation of her view that all mankind is perverse 
in motivation. In the end this outlook had been developed into 
a philosophy of social life, and her own perversity came to a 
kind of rest in being co-ordinated with the apparent enmity 
of everybody else. We are justified in refusing to take the phi- 
losophy of such a person as psychologically sound, however 
convincing it may appear on a logical plane. Indeed, in such a 
case logic is utterly useless because it simply extends the chain 
of rationalization which has already gone too far. We shall only 
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get back to reality by the resolution to be as illogical as the 
human mind itself. In view of the psychologist’s familiarity 
with the effect which early experiences often have upon the 
views people hold in later life, he may suspect many perverse 
social philosophers of being less sound than they seem. 


III. BIOLOGICAL TENDENCIES 


In order to find a sounder basis for the study of human con- 
duct we may turn to the biological sciences and the problems 
of behavior in relation to the environment. For instance, we 
know from biology that animals must take in food regularly, 
and that this is usually in the form of other animals or plants 
or parts of them. At the same time, judging from their be- 
havior, it is clear that animals and men do not need any special 
arguments to convince them that they must eat, if they are 
normal, while arguments are of little avail if they are unwell. 
We may require practice in the use of knives and forks, but 
the desire to eat requires no learning. In ourselves, too, we 
find subjectively that the felt desire to take food is a spon- 
taneous impulse, without the bounds of logic. These biological 
and psychological observations about feeding lead us to the 
view that there is a group of tendencies more or less complex 
and much affected by practice and habit, but very deep seated 
and fundamental in our psychophysical organization and serv- 
ing the feeding needs. 

If we turn attention to other biological spheres, it is clear 
that individuals are not biologically immortal. Life works it- 
self out in the form of organisms which are born, or come into 
being by an equivalent reproductive process, grow, reproduce 
themselves, and die. We do not fully understand why we should 
not be immortal, though it seems that highly developed organ- 
isms like ourselves cannot be produced without a great degree 
of specialization of tissues and organs; and specialized organic 
parts, such as brains and teeth, tend to become biologically 
stagnant, cannot repair themselves, and in time fall into decay. 
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They must be replaced by new tissues in new organisms. It 
is also a mystery to a very large extent why reproduction should 
tend to be sexual in all the more highly developed organisms, 
though fission, budding, spore formation and parthenogenesis, 
or sexless forms of really sexual processes are widespread. In 
man reproduction is absolutely necessary to the continuance 
of existence and is always sexual. Just as with food-seeking, 
we see also that animals and mankind do not require special 
arguments to prove to them that they want to carry out sexual 
reproduction, unless they are abnormal. Indeed, arguments are 
beside the point and tend to be useless where secondary factors 
prevent the usual impulses from working. We no more require 
to learn that it is necessary to mate and have children than to 
learn that we must eat. Diffidence and secondary resistances 
often have to be overcome, and practice is often needed in the 
technique of sexual intercourse and in a multitude of aspects 
of parental care, both prenatal and postnatal, but neither rea- 
soning nor learning implants the essential impulses. We are, 
therefore, justified in assuming the existence of a more or less 
complex group of sexual, reproductive, and parental tendencies, 
which form the second large biological group. 

The third group of biological tendencies relating the organ- 
isms to its environment is concerned with defense and escape. 
The same threefold arguments can be used to show that we 
must assume that these tendencies are also fundamental and 
deep seated, and that their essential impulses are not acquired 
by practice and reasoning. The first argument is based on our 
observation of the struggle for existence between organisms 
which are all in need of food and usually of territory in which 
to live. Where there is competition for existence, as there is 
throughout the animal kingdom, some organisms are bound 
to need defense against others or escape from them. The second 
argument, as before, is based on our observation that animals 
do not need to be taught the dangers which they normally 
meet, and do not need arguments to prove to them that escape 
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is necessary. Mankind is in the same position: where dangers 
are unknown or unfamiliar, they often have to be discovered 
and some practice is needed to avoid them, but the essential 
impulses underlying the finding and avoidance of dangers are 
very deeply rooted in our nature. The third argument is based 
on our observation that we, subjectively, feel the impulse of 
escape and avoidance, if it arises, to assert itself spontaneously 
within us, and we do not need, and indeed are unable, to evoke 
it by reasoning. On the contrary, we often use reasoning in 
trying to hold such impulses in check. We are, therefore, justi- 
fied in regarding the defensive and escape tendencies as forming 
the third large biological group. 

Aggression is a specially interesting tendency because it en- 
ters into all the groups mentioned and is, therefore, very diffi- 
cult to classify. Most of us do not eat in a very aggressive 
manner, and blood does not run down our faces as we tear our 
food, but somebody has to be aggressive enough to kill and cut 
up an animal before we can cook and eat it. If a vegetarian 
takes milk, he has to be aggressive enough to allow someone 
to drive away a calf and milk the cow instead, or, if he likes 
honey, he has to be willing to let the beekeeper steal the honey 
from the bees and leave them only sugar and water. If we 
turn to the sexual sphere, a certain amount of aggressiveness is 
usually required and generally appreciated in sexual intercourse, 
and it is not so exclusively on the male side as some people 
think. Any tendency of a third party to interfere with sexual 
interests readily excites aggression and, indeed, whenever any 
interest at all is thwarted, aggression is liable to be aroused. 
This is particularly true of parental interests. Finally, aggres- 
sion is the counterpart of defense and escape, and although 
animals vary much according to species in their liability to 
become aggressive when in danger, we are talking about human 
psychology, and men and women are well known to become 
aggressive very readily. 

All the tendencies so far mentioned are in some sense social. 
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Food-seeking among men, as among many other animals, is 
usually a social activity, even if the other party to this “so- 
ciability” has to be driven away from a carcass before it is 
eaten, for being antisocial is but one wav of being social. Sexual 
and reproductive activities are pre-eminently social because they 
lead to the establishment of mateships and families. Fear and 
escape make us band together in defensive social groups. Apart 
from these, psychologists usually recognize certain specially 
social impulses which are not directly food-seeking, reproduc- 
tive, or defensive. Trotter grouped them together as the herd 
instinct. Rivers called intuition, sympathy, and imitation the 
threefold aspects of the social instinct. Bartlett has followed 
McDougall’s lead and divided the social tendencies into sub- 
missiveness, comradeship, and assertiveness, all of which are 
impulses necessarily directed toward other people, animals, or 
substitutes for people. To some psychologists it appears that 
no remainder of specially social tendencies is left over after 
the social aspects of the other instincts have been dealt with, 
but to the writer it appears that these specially social impulses 
must be taken into account. 

There are certain other impulses which are not easily classi- 
fied. Chief among these are curiosity, play, and laughter. They 
are more particularly human than the instincts previously men- 
tioned. Many animals exhibit what we take for curiosity, but 
in mankind it is developed to a high degree and seems to be 
one of the most important of his impulses. Play is rather com- 
mon among animals, but again it is brought to a high pitch 
of importance in man, so that we can say that almost none of 
his achievements would be possible without a combination of 
play and curiosity. Humor and laughter are entirely human, 
and they, too, are of the greatest importance to man, for neither 
play nor curiosity could be of so much importance as it is with- 
out humor, nor could man’s highly complex social life be con- 
tinued in its absence. To take a simple example, whatever the 
complex meanings of Gothic architecture may be, this im- 
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mensely important cultural achievement would be inconceiy- 
able unless man had tended to play with stone carving, to ex- 
press humor in doing so, and had satisfied his curiosity by build- 
ing elaborate and bewilderingly complex structures. These 
three tendencies are characteristically aroused when there are 
peculiar combinations of other instincts. Curiosity, for instance, 
often comes when sex or food-seeking impulses are awakened 
at the same time as fear or escape. Play occurs when sexual 
activities are awakened but forced to find outlet in fantasy, 
for instance, and both play and humor may arise in the form 
of outlets of pent-up energy of other kinds and seem to be in- 
stinctive escape reactions. This makes psychologists at times 
inclined to treat play, humor, and curiosity as if they were not 
fundamental tendencies at all. They are, however, largely pe- 
culiar to mankind and are the expression of his capacity for 
fantasy activities which are not strictly biological but relate 
him to his environment in complex and indirect ways of which 
strict biology cannot take account. It is here that we feel psy- 
chology and biology tend to part company. Perhaps man’s pro- 
found gifts for fantasy life give him creative imagination, make 
him as different from the animals as he is, and also make him 
liable to instability and to mental disorders. 

Two important points should be emphasized about the in- 
stinct theory. One is that the instinctive tendencies are not 
sharply separate. The knee is not sharply separate from the 
thigh, nor is the spinal cord from the medulla oblongata, nor 
is perceiving from thinking or from imagining. Why should 
sex tendencies be sharply separate from food-seeking, protec- 
tion, or escape? In fact they are not, but all instincts are to be 
viewed as integral parts of the whole organism. The other point 
is that the instinct theory is not an argument in a circle. We 
do not postulate ad hoc as many faculties as we need to explain 
man’s behavior. This has been done, in the Middle Ages, nota- 
bly by the Arabian philosophers, but we try to arrive at the 
probable number and kind of the fundamental tendencies by 
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a variety of related observations and conclusions; and the ex- 
planations offered are never purely in terms of instincts and 
nothing else. They are in terms of the nature and qualities of 
the whole organism, and they depend on consideration of en- 
vironmental factors and influences, and other aspects of mental 
life not generally regarded as instinctive—such as memory and 
intelligence. 

In everyday life we do not find simple biological tendencies 
at work in any sphere of human conduct. What we find are 
complex desires and needs which are very difficult to reduce 
to simple terms. They seem ultimately to be the expression of 
instinctive impulses and to operate according to complex laws, 
some of which may now be discussed. 


IV. LAWS OF DESIRE 


In a recent article, Ase G. Skard' has summarized certain 
laws governing organic needs and desires. These are of much 
interest in relation to the present subject—the dependence of 
ethics on psychology—and it is worth while to dwell on them 
for a short time. 

The first of these laws is that a need not satisfied tends to 
store its energy. This has been demonstrated experimentally 
in the sex activities and feeding of cocks and hens, and it mani- 
festly applies to human beings in many ways. It is well known 
that the simplest way of preventing girls who work in sweet 
factories from taking too many sweets is to give them permis- 
sion to eat as many as they like. Most human needs and desires 
are far more complex than the relatively simple instinctive tend- 
encies we have been discussing, and, like the girls’ desire for 
sweets, they are complicated by the need to do what is pro- 
hibited. Whenever a need or desire brings resistance of out- 
side authority, the impulse to overcome that authority may 
become an integral part of the need, and a reduction of the re- 
sistance usually reduces the intensity of the need. For instance, 


* Character and Personality, VIII, No. 1, 28-41. 
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a student habitually fell a victim to the attractions of alcohol 
on the way to attend his classes and consequently failed to 
make the necessary proportion of attendances. His moral phi- 
losophy professor described him as a “‘downright blackguard,” 
but a psychology teacher discovered what was happening and 
thought it quite understandable that alcohol might satisfy the 
need to escape from certain kinds of work. He made a com- 
radely bargain with the student that certain days were to be 
given over to alcohol and others to study, with the result that 
the student soon gave up drink altogether and has not relapsed. 
It is interesting that this student was working to become a 
minister in the church. If we had free public permission to 
commit adultery at any time and place we chose, it is quite 
likely that fewer people would feel the need to do so than now. 

The second law of desire is that the stronger a need, the less 
particular we are about how it is satisfied. This, too, was ex- 
perimentally studied in the mating habits of cocks. While rela- 
tively satisfied, they were very particular which hens they 
chose for mating. When forced abstinence made them more 
excited they became much less particular and would take hens 
formerly despised. A man will be reduced to the company of 
prostitutes, and, as sometimes happens under great privation 
at sea, will become homosexual and use the boys as catamites. 
This is to be distinguished from ordinary homosexuality, be- 
cause the sailor would not choose boys when he was on land. 
As needs become stronger, not only are we less particular about 
the mode of satisfaction but we find that they change some- 
what in character. This is because most daily needs arise from 
very deep sources in the unconscious as well as from the fa- 
miliar conscious levels, although the deep unconscious sources 
are normally transformed so as to appear ordinary to rational 
thinking. This is what happens to the sailor who tends to be- 
come homosexual when at sea. The homosexual need is always 
there and is in some sense satisfied in heterosexual intercourse 
and in jollity and drinking with other men, and it only ex- 
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presses itself directly under special circumstances. The effect 
of privation which makes the person less particular and seems 
to increase the strength of a need is somewhat like the effect of 
drug-taking. It tends to release more fully the deeper impulses 
which are not usually felt at all and generally obtain vicarious 
satisfaction. Thus in some cases of insanity sedative drugs have 
to be used with great care because they may increase rather 
than decrease the excitement. They may put the higher modes 
of control out of action altogether and make the illness worse 
for the time being. In a similar way, when a man is really des- 
perately hungry, not only will he eat dead rats and the bark 
of trees, but he also becomes brutal toward his fellow-men. 
The surface of his personality is broken down, and unconscious 
impulses begin to find free expression. He becomes in some 
sense insane, as one may be insane, so to speak, when in love. 

The third law of desire is that satiation produces indifference 
and excessive indulgence produces disgust. We all know the 
reaction of feeling which follows a great bout of rage. This is 
the time for morbid penitence. The famous ‘‘morning-after- 
the-night-before” feeling applies to other desires besides the 
interest in drink. Experimental work with cocks showed that 
if confined with their favorite hens long enough they would 
acquire lasting antipathy to them. This law of desire is very 
complex, and in man depends on the operation of tendencies 
to self-blame and to feel the pangs of conscience as well as upon 
the simple results of excessive satiation. When strong desire 
is present and is not satisfied, other tendencies, such as the 
scruples of conscience, are not felt; but when the desire has 
been removed, they are felt to the full—indeed, to an abnormal 
extent—and produce the repentance of the sinner and the good 
intentions which are often not lasting. Repentance tends to 
pass away as the satisfied desire returns. The law of excessive 
satiation is very important for everyday life, because many 
people are compelled to be idle, and for idleness they soon ac- 
quire intense distaste, and others are compelled to work far 
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beyond the limits of satiety every day, and consequently they, 
too, tend to find their lives very distasteful. One of the great 
differences between work and play is to be found here. When 
we do a thing for satisfaction, it is play; but when we are com- 
pelled to do it far beyond the limits of satiety, it is work. 

The fourth law of desire deals with social influences, which 
often stimulate or inhibit our needs. If a hen has eaten its fill 
and is then placed among hungry hens which are eating greed- 
ily, it will start eating again. Human beings are much like this 
in respect of many of their desires. They want to have what 
they see other people getting, and usually each individual wants 
most of it for himself. This is one way in which suggestibility 
combines with competition and enters into our social life. We 
tend to want possessions and potential satisfactions far beyond 
what we can use simply because we see that other people have 
them. The writer once watched a flock of turkeys being fed. 
A bucket of food was placed near them, and they all rushed up 
to it. One bird took a large and attractive morsel and ran off 
with it across a garden and into a field. All the other birds then 
deserted the bucket, still full of food, and chased the first tur- 
key wherever it went, eventually making it give up the morsel. 
Human beings are much like this. Often it is not merely that 
they want the equivalent of what other people have; they want 
possession of the very articles, so that other people shall be made 
to give them up. It is useless for moralists to say that we ought 
not to be like this. They should grasp that we are indeed so 
made and must be understood and helped accordingly. For 
this reason it seems unlikely that strict communism will ever 
satisfy the human race, but a form of social order might be 
evolved which would satisfy us a great deal better than present 
orders do. This essay is a plea that moral sanity and happiness 
can come only from the most sympathetic and uncompromising 
realism. 

A fifth law of needs and desires is that if a strong need re- 
mains unsatisfied other needs often tend to be neglected. This 
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applies to mankind only too definitely. Great privation does 
not always sharpen our interests but sometimes produces a gen- 
eral withdrawal of interest from all activities and objects. Much 
depends upon the peculiarities of the particular individual con- 
cerned and upon the kind of satisfaction of which he is de- 
prived. It is well known that privation from social contacts 
with other people, in the form of isolated confinement in prison, 
for instance, is a very terrible punishment. There is a tendency 
for fantasy formation, and more or less serious mental disorder 
may result. In the same way, being in love awakens many ex- 
tremely pressing needs and fantasies, and when there is no pos- 
sibility of satisfaction by contact with the loved person, a very 
painful state of mind may result. Such frustration may be due 
to many causes—death, illness, social opposition, and the like— 
and it must be remembered that the frustrations which result 
in serious depressions and other abnormal mental states may 
often be of internal rather than of external origin. The problem 
of the nature of these internal frustrations leads us into all the 
complexities of psychiatry. At any rate we may say that frus- 
tration of strong needs and desires often leads to the neglect 
of other interests and activities owing to preoccupation with 
the unsatisfied fantasies and their products. 

On the other hand, the sixth law says that needs which are 
not satisfied may be replaced sometimes by other needs. For 
example, a cock which was continually prevented from mating 
often turned to greedy feeding. In this way many of our sub- 
sidiary interests are simply substitutes for greater interests or 
desires which cannot be fulfilled. Sometimes it is just a matter 
of straightforward substitutes, as with the cock just mentioned. 
For the most part, however, human beings are so complex 
that the great substitute for all unfulfilled desires is found in 
fantasy. Where fantasies thus stimulated can be converted into 
real interests and undertakings, then mental balance will be 
retained. Where they remain purely at the level of harmless 
dreams which do not interfere with daily life, they may be 
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in some sense satisfying. Where they tend to interfere with 
daily life, however, they may lead to mental disorder, and spe- 
cial help may be needed, because will-power is singularly in- 
efiective in dealing with them. There is always a more or less 
complex symbolic process underlying the fantasy formation. A 
man is restless and irritable. He goes into his garden and kills 
snails or prunes the apple trees. He feels better, and later he 
rationalizes the satisfying occupation as a utilitarian duty im- 
posed on him by the necessity of growing cabbages or apples 
for his family to eat. Actually the killing or pruning was a 
symbolic activity representing many things in himself, and es- 
pecially expressing the control and mastery of the obscure im- 
pulses which led to the irritable and restless mood in the first 
place. However much fantasy formation and make-believe may 
be officially prohibited in the Montessori method of education, 
it is hard to persuade one’s self that the real value of the play 
material the children are asked to use is not in fantasy activities. 
It is an educational method based on the controlled use of 
fantasy expression. 

A very important law of human needs is the seventh to be 
mentioned here—that many of our needs and desires tend to 
conflict with one another. This is obvious at the adult con- 
scious level. Most of our achievements, moral or material, 
are necessarily compromises between the satisfactions of more 
or less conflicting aims. It might be said that all moral achieve- 
ments are compromises. There is, on the one hand, the need 
or desire to be virtuous or to achieve the good life, and, on the 
other hand, there are numerous impulses not easily satisfied by 
what we call virtuous conduct, and psychology lends no sup- 
port to the illusion that they cease to exist, or even to influence 
us indirectly, when they appear to be consciously mastered. 
Puritans who have tried stubbornly to be virtuous without the 
slightest degree of compromise have earned themselves the dis- 
trust of the bulk of men because they have attempted the 
impossible, and the virtue at which they have aimed has been 
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the virtue of a mistaken outlook. At a deeper level, even a 
small knowledge of psychology shows us that the very expan- 
sion and growth of the individual’s life itself brings frequent 
and serious conflicts between needs and desires, many of which 
are surprisingly complex. As every stage passes into the next— 
infancy to childhood, childhood to adolescence, adolescence to 
youth, youth to maturity, maturity to age—the previous stage 
has to be relinquished or, rather, to be built integrally into the 
next stage. It must cease to hold the individual and to draw 
him back or conflict will ensue, and this may be followed by 
regression and mental illness. It is also, perhaps, too plain for 
words that life is adventure, and that adventure conflicts with 
the self-preservation that life itself demands. There are many 
other ways in which conflict seems unavoidable. 

The eighth law says that needs often tend to combine rather 
than to conflict, and it is of very great interest to consider how 
and when these combinations take place. They are of immense 
importance in everyday life and are the basis of all our ordi- 
nary interests and activities after the simple biological im- 
pulses are considered. It is a practical impossibility to be moti- 
vated by a single impulse. In so far as singleness of purpose is 
possible at all, it is really the expression of many impulses in 
a highly integrated form. We do not sit down to eat merely 
because of the single impulse of hunger. That is impossible, 
however hungry we may be. We feed because of our impulses 
to conform to conventional meal hours; because we are at- 
tached to the people who have prepared the food or have paid 
them; because it is hot and will get cold if not eaten; because 
the country is at war and we should not waste food by leaving it; 
because we have to go to work in half an hour and are accus- 
tomed to eat first, etc. It is impossible to catalogue all the 
impulses satisfied at meal times. Many, if not all of them, are 
social. We sit beside people we like or have a good opportunity 
of quarreling with people we dislike; we can show our inde- 
pendence by being unable to eat what parents have provided, 
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or show our virtue by swallowing it although we hate it. Even 
if we were desperately hungry we should eat partly in order to 
prevent other people from getting the food. Eating may be re- 
garded as a trivial matter from the moral point of view, but 
it is vastly important and is a good example. It is typical of 
all the interests of daily life—such as religion, science, trade, 
football, or marriage—each satisfies a multitude of impulses 
together, and singleness of purpose in any of them is measured 
by the degree and harmony with which the impulses are inte- 
grated. Lack of psychological integration leads to mental dis- 
order, but what the moralists call duplicity of purpose seems 
to be itself an integration of impulses which, according to ethics, 
ought to be in conflict or to exclude one another. Moral duplic- 
ity may be compatible with great singleness of purpose in the 
psychological sense. This would be found in the extremely able 
men who sell rugs fraudulently from door to door. The de- 
ception of the householder is carried out with skill, foresight, 
and co-operation among teams of salesmen, which would be 
possible only if they had great self-control, psychological unity 
of purpose, and ability amounting to genius. Consequently 
ethics, though dependent upon psychology, is not identical 
with it. 

Some of the psychological ideas expressed in the preceding 
pages may seem to represent man as unpleasantly selfish, but 
it must be remembered that we are, biologically speaking, indi- 
viduals, and are necessarily individualistic in large measure. 
Perhaps the most important of all the laws of needs says that 
none of our desires can be successfully fulfilled in social isolation. 
However individualistic we may be, we are nonetheless also 
highly sociable and seek to do everything that interests us in 
company or to share it in some way with other people. Even 
activities which society frowns upon and seeks to ignore, like 
defecating, are elaborately provided for in our social rituals, 
and on occasion, as at times in the army, in college, and on the 
music-hall stage, can become the basis of good-natured social 
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humor as well as of abuse. Even the tabooed impulses are so- 
cially important, or there would be no taboos. As for the other 
interests, which are not tabooed, they are strongly social. If a 
person seeks isolation and shows definite signs of desire to shun 
social activities and retire into himself, he is suspected of serious 
mental illness. Schizophrenia, stupor reactions, and involu- 
tional melancholia are illnesses which express regressive tend- 
encies leading away from social interests and to withdrawal 
from life, but active antisocial conduct, even if mentally ab- 
normal, is really social in meaning. No healthy-minded person, 
and very few unhealthy types, are definitely asocial. All healthy 
persons are interested in other people and develop all their ac- 
tivities in relationship with other human beings in some way. 
It seems useless, in psychology, to try to explain all altruism 
and constructive social interests as arising in some way from 
nonsocial impulses. All normal people are intensely interested 
in activities that lead to constructive social life. Genuine al- 
truism is to be expected as a matter of course from all healthy- 
minded people and is to be distinguished from the morbid al- 
truism which is generally called sacrifice. 

These nine laws are not put forward as the only possible 
laws. They are examples of the way in which the mind works, 
and the study of laws such as these is essential to moral phi- 
losophy. 

V. HUMANISTIC VIEWS 

We might say that humanistic views of ethical problems are 
adopted unconsciously by ordinary people who are not them- 
selves perverse, who have not been influenced by perverse 
morality, and who have an intuitive understanding of human 
nature. Unfortunately there are not so many people like this 
as one would hope to find. Most people have been influenced 
by perverse morality of some sort. This is widespread as an 
ingredient in Christian ethics and in the moral philosophies 
of other religions. This is not through any essential fault in 
religion itself, but occurs because most religions have been much 
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influenced in their histories by maladapted people who were 
seeking equilibrium. Even if a perverse attitude to human na- 
ture is not explicitly adopted, however, it is often tacitly as- 
sumed. The psychologist is interested to inquire why this 
should be so; and it seems to be not so much because people 
are inherently bad or wicked or antisocial in fundamental na- 
ture themselves but because they are perverse owing to their 
own reactions to life, and they find a corresponding philosophy 
satisfying. If life were represented to them in the way that the 
writer, for example, as a psychologist, considered sound, it 
might accord so little with their own unconscious attitudes 
and ideas that they would derive no help from such a philos- 
ophy. It is also true that people who are not themselves per- 
verse in unconscious attitudes usually find the perversity of 
conventional morality rather unconvincing, and only pay lip 
service to it, though they have their own constructive and hu- 
manistic ideas in private. 

We must proceed to ask why so many people should be per- 
verse enough to feel contented with conventional morality. It 
is because none of us escapes all the influences, or fails to make 
at least some of the reactions, in early life, which have been 
set forth by psychoanalysts as the foundations of neurotic or 
psychotic tendencies in later life. We are all to some degree, 
smaller or greater, maladapted. In most of us the degree of 
maladaptation is relatively small and is readily compensated in 
everyday life. Perverse moral philosophies are modes of this 
compensation. They help to bring our slight weaknesses into 
line with those of other people and thereby help us to achieve 
compensating adaptation. Then it is only in extreme circum- 
stances that we are overtaken by mental breakdown. 

For similar reasons there are, unfortunately, few people who 
have the insight necessary to approach their own and other 
peoples’ problems with a truly humanistic outlook. Moral in- 
sight is not at all the expression of the knowledge we have of 
the badness of human nature and of the punishments and re- 
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straints by which it can be mastered. It is the expression of an 
understanding, not merely intelligent but also psychological, 
though not necessarily based on an explicit psychology, which 
penetrates the layers of compensation which bury in each adult 
the maladaptations of childhood. Full understanding never 
leads to condemnation. This makes the psychologist’s problem 
specially difficult. If asked to settle a dispute, for instance, be- 
tween mother and daughter, when he understands the full de- 
tails of personal histories which have brought about the dis- 
pute, he sees that both parties are neither right nor wrong, but 
merely human. Thus the settlement of the dispute depends not 
upon the proof of blame by one party and its acceptance by the 
other but upon an appreciation by both parties of the difficulties 
connected with their mutual relations and the development of 
a capacity to tolerate those difficulties and co-operate in spite 
of them. For this reason the acceptance of blame by one party, 
his apology and the forgiveness of the other, never provide 
real solutions of personal or public conflicts unless the whole 
proceedings express mutual insight and constructive tolerance. 
If you are the winner, it is never possible to have a constructive 
understanding with an opponent who cowers with guilt he has 
been forced to accept; if you are the loser, it is not possible to 
come to a constructive understanding with a person who bol- 
sters up victory with an assumption of moral superiority. Most 
of our personal difficulties take the form in practice of conflicts 
worked out in terms of right and wrong. In reality, however, 
right and wrong are seldom relevant. When we suffer guilt our- 
selves, we are usually a prey to our own tendencies to make 
ourselves suffer for unconscious impulses which we cannot tol- 
erate. If we could tolerate them we could learn by our mistakes 
without suffering guilt. Degree of guilt felt is no measure of 
the magnitude of a mistake, and we can only see a mistake in 
its true light when we do not feel guilt. Similarly, the very 
common tendency to blame other people is usually a protection 
against our own guilt by projecting it upon others who may 
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suffer in our places, and, again, the amount of blame we direct 
to other people is no measure of the seriousness of their mis- 
takes, which can only be seen clearly when we cease to blame 
them. 

This paper may conveniently end with an illustration which 
came to the writer’s notice while he was working on it. A police 
surgeon was a chronic alcoholic. He was seldom as sober as the 
men who were examined by him under the suspicion of being 
unduly influenced by drink. At times he became so ill that his 
relatives compelled him to go into a nursing home. There a 
specialist insisted on cutting off his supply of alcohol at once 
and completely. When he recovered from the shock of this very 
unfortunate medical treatment, he gradually became more like 
an ordinary sober man. It was thought that when his system 
was freed from alcohol he would recover his strength of mind 
and would no longer give way to the temptation. This is an 
example of the physical treatment of a mental illness which 
was mistaken; and it was a moral treatment, also mistaken, 
because it assumed that a sober man ought to be able to resist 
temptation. On release, however, he invariably had a great 
bout of drinking to celebrate his freedom, and, in the end, he 
lost his practice and was ruined. If such a patient is to blame, 
as his treatment suggested, then his relatives and the specialist 
are to blame also. He could not resist alcohol; they could not 
treat him. They punished him by confining him in a nursing 
home, and the specialist knew no better than to become the in- 
strument of their animosity. Such a patient cannot be regarded 
as normal even when he is sober, and it is useless and harmful 
to treat him by any method involving harsh morality against 
which he is rebelling at all times. Morality, unfortunately, is 
only too often the instrument of our wishful thinking, and it 
enables us to be as cruel and uncompromising as we want and 
to justify our actions, too. 

In the end it is clear that ethics must be supported and clari- 
fied by psychology. If ethics were a science with which angels, 
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who had spirits but neither bodies nor minds, entertained them- 
selves in heaven, then it might disregard psychology. But it 
is a practical philosophy for living men and women, and psy- 
chology is the essential basis for such a philosophy. What is 
really needed, however, is not simply psychological knowledge 
but psychological understanding, because mere knowledge is 
no proof against misconception and perversity. It has been 
said that man is distinguished from the animals because he 
knows the difference between right and wrong in the moral 
sense. This might have been better expressed by saying that 
he is distinguished from them by thinking he knows that dif- 
ference, though in fact he does not, whereas they do not even 
think they know it. In later ages he will come to a better 
understanding. 
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SOCIAL SOURCES AND THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF HOBBES’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
LAW OF NATURE 


RUBIN GOTESKY 


T IS a commonplace that the conception of the law of 
nature is no innovation with Hobbes. Even in his time the 
law of nature already wore the halo of antiquity. But an 

idea, no matter how venerable and honorable its lineage, does 
wear out or die off; or often, it is simply exiled into bibliotaphi- 
cal silence. The theory that this material world is composed of 
four elements was kept alive for over two thousand years by the 
authority of great men. In truth, if any theory seemed eternal, 
it was this one; but it died ingloriously in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the surgical victim of scientific discovery. Why, then, was 
the law of nature not repudiated by Hobbes in the seventeenth 
century? Why did he and most of his contemporaries consider 
it an inalienable axiom of politics? In other words, what condi- 
tions, social and ideological, kept it alive? 

If Hobbes’s ideas are to be understood correctly, if the role of 
natural law in his political system is to be defined objectively, 
without giving way before one or another philosophical prej- 
udice, then one must find, or seek to find, an answer to the above 
question. Hobbes—to change our metaphor—made the law of 
nature the foundation stone of the new science of politics which 
he reiterated he was the first to create. This was no spontane- 
ous, unthinking act. In the succeeding versions of his political 
ideas he had many occasions—if he had so wished—to repudiate 
the idea of natural law, but in each successive work it reappears, 
solid and mortared, as the foundation stone of his system. 

Modern critics like Robertson, Stephen, and Laird, more 
recently, leave the impression that the idea of natural law is in 
contradiction with the remainder of Hobbes’s ideas. Still, 
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whether this is true or not, an explanation is needed for its 
status as an axiom. Purely logical dissection has so far failed, 
and undoubtedly must continue to fail, to find the necessary 
explanation, for the law of nature is no purely logical postulate. 
Its axiomatic character is rooted in the social conditions of the 
times, and its theoretical importance follows from the function 
it is presumed to perform both in solidarizing men and in de- 
fining the character of the best society. It is foundational for 
the same reasons that eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
thinkers thought the right to property axiomatic. Thus the so- 
lution can be found not in the writings of Hobbes as such but in 
the social and ideological conditions for which his writings were 
intended to be a permanent cure. 

What the “‘social and ideological conditions” are supposed to 
clarify, however, is not always made clear, even though refer- 
ence to them has a very satisfactory scientific sound. We have 
no wish to use science as a cloak for vagueness and possible ir- 
relevance; therefore, we shall try to state what the social condi- 
tions, on the one hand, and the ideological, on the other, will 
help to clarify. 

By examining the social conditions before and during the life- 
time of Hobbes, we hope to establish, in the first place, the facts 
responsible for destroying the unquestioned belief in social co- 
hesion as a self-evident fact and for awakening the theoretical 
need to find a principle of social cohesion. But, while the given 
social conditions, if known, may be sufficient to explain the 
occasion for the theoretical need, they may not be adequate to 
explain why one rather than another notion is accepted. Social 
conditions often explain why ideas are rejected, because social 
actualities are often such as to make obvious the grounds for 
rejection. But such a state of affairs is not usually true of ideas 
affirmed as axiomatic. Such ideas are accepted not because 
proof or evidence exists but because they seem to be the means 
for solving or explaining away crucial social problems. The 
acceptance of such ideas, therefore, can only be adequately ex- 
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plained by pointing out the ideological conditions, e.g., the 
character of the cultural milieu, the knowledge at hand, the in- 
tellectual methods and criteria for deducing principles and dis- 
cerning facts. Thus our second task will be to specify the 
ideological conditions which influenced Hobbes to reaffirm the 
traditional idea of a law of nature, but startlingly changed, as 
the principle of social cohesion. Our last task will be to state the 
significant changes Hobbes introduced into this idea and to 
show why these changes involved ultimately its intellectual 
downfall. 


I. THE SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


In the fifteenth century, within the walls of the city of Siena, 
arose a new mode of production—the capitalist. But this new 
mode could not be contained within the bounds of this city. It 
spread into the Low Countries, into Spain and England. Wher- 
ever it rooted itself, there it began squeezing out and destroying 
old feudal institutions—the guilds, the city-states, the local 
feudalities, even the church.’ After nearly two hundred years, 
or by the time of the birth of Hobbes (1588), there were visible 
signs everywhere of the results of its destructive activity. In 
place of many of the old local feudalities and city-states there 
had arisen national states: England, France, Spain, Sweden, 
Holland. The manorial system had almost disappeared in the 
advanced countries of Europe. The great feudal lords had been 
or were being reduced to courtiers at the palace of the king or 
emperor. The guilds were losing their dominant role in the 
cities. Great hordes of proletarians, thrown off the land, were 
working in the workshops of manufacturing capitalists or herd- 
ing sheep or farming the great fields of capitalist farmers. 

Nevertheless, to Hobbes as well as to his contemporaries, the 
ultimate product of this long-drawn-out process of destruction, 
our present social order, was not at all perceptible. The new 
society had not yet appeared in its essential and mature form. 


 H. Pirenne, Les anciennes democraties des Pay-Bas (Paris, 1910), chaps. ix and x. 
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The new society appeared merely as a set of atomic institutions 
which had arisen upon the smoldering ruins of many of the old. 
Even though Hobbes, like most enlightened men, recognized the 
city as the source of all light and progress and the country as the 
cave of darkness,” nevertheless, the city did not wear for him the 
obvious shape of the mother of our present social order. The 
city of his day resembled more the city of ancient times than the 
city of today. What, however, he was able to note and under- 
stand horrified and frightened him, as it horrified and frightened 
his contemporaries. Hobbes’s description of himself as a child 
of fear applies just as aptly to his contemporaries. They, too, 
were children of fear, for they lived in the shadow of crumbling 
walls, in the midst of burning fields set ablaze by advancing 
armies or bands of brigands. They knew hunger, thirst, and 
famine. They saw the demolition of great cities, the devasta- 
tion of entire countrysides, and the massacre of hundreds of 
thousands of burghers, artisans, peasants, women, and children. 
Their fathers had seen the destruction of a prosperous Germany, 
the crippling of France, the impoverishment of Italy, the partial 
ruination of England. They themselves bore upon their backs 
the frightful consequences of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
and the two civil wars in England. During the period from 1525 
to 1676, a little over one hundred and fifty years—during a 
period, in other words, which encompasses practically the en- 
tire life of Hobbes and the sixty-three years before his birth— 
more than eighty major wars were fought,’ not counting the 
countless minor rebellions and battles between feudal lords, 
cities, and towns. The striking fact about these wars is this: 
most of them are civil wars. Without any exaggeration, Europe 
did not know, during this entire period, a single day of peace. 

2 “Leasure is the mother of Philosophy [i.e., science]; and Commonwealth the mother 


of Peace, and Leasure: Where first were great and flourishing Cities, there was first the 
study of Philosophy’ (Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan [Everyman’s ed.], p. 384). 


3 The number of major wars fought was obtained by actual count from the chrono- 
logical tables in the Cambridge Modern History, III, 874-88, and IV, 954-61. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that these wars which appear to us 
essentially as the by-products of a tremendous new birth should 
look to Hobbes very much like the convulsions of death or, at 
least, like the dreadful symptoms of near-death. Instead of men 
appearing banded together in strong, peaceful, and stable so- 
cieties, these wars showed men seeking to rend themselves 
apart, trying to destroy the very foundation and walls of their 
social existence. Social cohesion, peace, stood out in these 
stormy times as the anomaly, not as the rule. Beginning with 
the fifteenth century, one finds poets, the sincerest and most 
direct articulators of men’s hopes and fears, describing society 
in these words: 

Temps de doleur et de temptacion, 
Aages de plour, d’envie et de tourment 


Temps de langour et de dampnacion, 
Aages meneur prés de definement ... 


and in these: 
O miserable et tres dolente viel... 
La guerre avons, mortalité, famine; 
Le froid, le chaud, le jour, la nuit nous mine!4 


No wonder, then, that Hobbes was convinced to the very 
bottom of his soul that the essential problem was to discover the 
laws which would end civil war or, in other words, to discover 
the laws of civil peace. In the Elements of Philosophy one reads: 


The utility of moral and civil philosophy is to be estimated, not so 
much by the commodities we have by knowing these sciences, as by the 
calamities we receive from not knowing them. Now all such calamities as 
may be avoided by human industry, arise from war, but chiefly from 
civil war; for from this proceed slaughter, solitude and the want of all 
things. But the cause of war is not that men are willing to have it; for 
the will has nothing for object but good, at least, that which seemeth 
good. Nor is it from this, that men know not the effects of war are evil; 
for who is there that thinks not poverty and loss of life to be great evils? 
The cause, therefore, of civil war is, that men know not the causes 


4 Both quotations will be found on p. 24 of J. Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle 
Ages (London: Arnold & Co., 1924). 
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neither of war nor peace, there being but few that have learned those 
duties which unite and keep men in peace, that is to say, that have learned 
the rules of civil life sufficiently.s 


This quotation expresses an attitude typical among Hobbes’s 
contemporaries. Thinking men were not so much interested in 
increasing their store of goods as in removing the calamity of 
calamities: war—civil war. In so far as they had a social phi- 
losophy, it was negative rather than positive; and in so far as 
they valued philosophy, i.e., science, it was as a utility, as a 
means by which this calamity might be removed from their 
midst. 

Further, the contemporary attitude could not fail to agree 
completely with Hobbes that war means “slaughter, solitude 
and the want of all things.” But if civil war was a daily calam- 
ity, an omnipresent and pandemic evil, then social cohesion, the 
life of peace, could not be looked upon, as it was throughout the 
Middle Ages, as a simple, self-evident fact requiring no explana- 
tion. It was no longer possible to assume naively that God had 
made man in his own image rather than in that of Satan or 
Mephisto. The sins of Adam could no longer, as hithertofore, 
be uncritically affirmed as the cause of strife. It was social 
peace, not war, which needed to be explained; and it was a prin- 
ciple of social peace, of “civil life,” which needed to be discov- 
ered. 

II. THE IDEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


The spread and intensification of social strife, as we have just 
seen, had resulted in widespread loss of faith in the adequacy of 
traditional ecclesiastical social doctrines. Hobbes was himself 
saturated with disbelief, but disbelief, as he recognized, was not 
enough. It was necessary to discover an adequate principle of 
social cohesion; otherwise the world would fall apart. No prin- 
ciple, however, is discovered in a social vacuum. If it is dis- 
covered at all, it is discovered in a ferment of criticism of old 


5 English Works, I, 8. 
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and new doctrines. What doctrines, then, old and new, boiled 
in the caldron of intellectual opinion in Hobbes’s day? 

Specifically, there were only two: (1) the ecclesiastical and 
(2) the secular. The ecclesiastical doctrine, a profound adapta- 
tion of the Greek and Roman conception of natural law to the 
requirements of feudal society, was clearly thought out; and it 
still had tradition and authority behind it. The secular held out 
only an incandescent promise; and it was unquestionably dan- 
gerous to believe in. 

1. The ecclesiastical doctrine.—According to the ecclesiastical 
doctrine, God had made man a social animal. He had revealed 
to him, in the Ten Commandments and in the words of Jesus, 
the basic rules of social life; these rules are the divine laws. In 
addition, God had provided man with the power of reason with 
which to discover for himself the rules of peaceful living; these 
rules are the laws of nature, also divine but not divinely re- 
vealed.® The sins of Adam, however, were the cause of the 
downfall of man and of his expulsion from the Garden of Eden. 
In general, it is the conclusion of ecclesiastical doctrine that, if 
man can conquer his sinful nature and follow the path of virtue, 
then peace will linger at his threshold, and he will know health, 
long life, and prosperity. 

Hobbes had not lost faith in this specific doctrine so much as 
in the institutions which rigidly upheld it. In fact, it is true to 
say that he never quite repudiated this doctrine in any complete 
fashion. Thus his disbelief was not so much the product of sheer 
intellect as the consequence, for the most part, of a long chain 
of circumstances which had its origin, long before he was born, 
in the struggles of the burghers with the church. 

The first burghers, the particularist bourgeotsie of the cities 
and city-states, had no thought of casting aside any ecclesiasti- 
cal doctrine. Such a thought would have appeared to them as 
heretical; and its believers tortured on the rack or burnt at the 


6 A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory (London: Blackwood & Sons, 
1937), VI, 228-29. 
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stake. Only when their immediate and vital interests were at 
stake did they rebel against the priesthood. Yet, even as rebels, 
they did not see themselves as heretical and satanic antagonists 
of the church but as its pious sons and loyal adherents. 

These burghers, besides, had no time to find out for them- 
selves whether this or any particular ecclesiastical doctrine ac- 
corded with their real needs and interests. They were not born 
in knowledge or educated to it. Theology and science were the 
business of the clerics. These burghers had more than enough to 
do following down the hard path of economic interest to ask 
themselves bothersome theoretical questions. Pirenne remarks 
that there was not one man of letters, before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, among the particularist bourgeoisie which guided the des- 
tinies of cities and of city-states and that no burgher knew or 
cared to know the political theories of the church.’ 

The violent social conflicts of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, however, brought about significant changes in the men- 
tality not only of the old but also of the new—the capitalist 
bourgeoisie. Learning and knowledge began to be appreciated 
not only for themselves but also as important weapons in the 
pnysical struggle against their archenemies—the feudal lords 
and the church. The new bourgeoisie, in particular, were learn- 
ing that their very existence depended not only upon economic 
and military victories but also upon the universal triumph of 
new ideas over the old.* Thus in the sixteenth century, out of 
their own ranks, there arose a secular intelligentsia who began 
to develop secular political theories which were in violent op- 
position, upon one point or another, with traditional ecclesiasti- 
cal dogmas. 

The first stage, however, of theoretical opposition to the 
church did not begin with revolution but with reform. The sec- 

7Op. cit., p. 200. 

§“The alleviation of poverty, education and the problems springing from the rise 
of capitalism—all these demanded a secular, no longer an ecclesiastical solution” 


(J. N. Figgis, ‘‘Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century,”’ Cambridge Modern History, 
III, 747). 
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ular intelligentsia, at this stage, accepted without question the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of divine law, but they developed it to 
new conclusions. They said: Since the spirit has become social- 
ly corrupt, and the church is the guardian of the spirit on earth, 
then the present corruption of the spirit must be the outcome of 
the corruption of the church—a corruption which was visible, in 
the fifteenth century, on every side. They concluded, therefore, 
that it was only necessary to remove the trappings of the Whore 
of Babylon from the body of the church, and hunger, poverty, 
famine, destruction, war, and chaos would vanish from the face 
of the earth. To their astonishment and dismay, however, the 
church inexplicably and savagely fought reform. By the close 
of the century the idea of reform died in the minds of many 
disillusioned men. In the first part of the sixteenth century men 
had already turned their minds and energy to building a new 
church founded upon the true principles of revealed religion. 
The result once more was intensified civil war, massacres like 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, devastation, and eco- 
nomic ruin. By the middle of the sixteenth century many think- 
ers had begun to believe that no peace could be attained through 
ecclesiastical doctrines of any sort. An additional factor in but- 
tressing this belief was the phenomenal success of the newly 
arisen physical sciences. 

Hobbes’s loss of faith, therefore, was essentially a reaction to 
the failure of the mother-church and of any of the dissident sects 
or churches, girded in their infallible dogmas, to build a lasting 
peace through two centuries of struggle. His loss of faith, con- 
sequently, was general rather than specific; it applied to ec- 
clesiastical dogmas, as a whole, not to the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of the divine law which he actually used, almost as tradition had 
established it, in his first political work, the Philosophical Rudi- 
ments or De cive. This loss of faith, nevertheless, was significant, 
for it aroused in him, as in other men before him— Machiavelli, 
Bodin, Bacon, Grotius—a desire to find a secular or naturalistic 
principle of social cohesion. 
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2. The secular doctrine.—The secular doctrine arose in the 
sixteenth century as a consequence of this lack of faith in the 
usefulness of ecclesiastical dogmas. It was developed in the hope 
that it might provide the solution to civic strife which seemed 
to be pulverizing all civil life. Because it was the product of 
practical needs, it could not be so much an answer to any 
specific question as a methodology for finding an answer. A 
methodology was needed first of all. The substance of this secu- 
lar doctrine is that history, i.e., historical fact, must be the solid 
foundation of all philosophy or science. Every political theory, 
in other words, must be built upon the solid earth of historical 
facts. Bodin was the first to give this doctrine broad systematic 
expression and the first to employ it in justifying the efforts of 
Henri IV to establish an absolute monarchy over the whole of 
France.® 

Even though this secular doctrine was, in 1576, embryonic 
and even though it was to remain embryonic for several cen- 
turies, nevertheless it was and began a theoretical revolution. 
It started the movement which ultimately led to the downfall of 
supernaturalism and the victory of naturalism in political the- 
ory; and, as a methodology, it meant that the laws of social co- 
operation were to be sought, not in God and in revelation, but 
in the actual conditions of social life. If this new methodology 
of Bodin’s could have been successfully applied, it would have 
dissolved away, in a very short time, the entire structure of 
feudal and ecclesiastical thought, including the doctrine of di- 
vine law, natural and revealed. Unhappily, nothing of the sort 
was possible. Society, then, was not developed sufficiently for 
men to interpret history correctly. As a result, the historical 
approach was doomed to failure. Bodin had to remain a prophet 
whose vision had no possibility of immediate scientific embodi- 
ment. The scientific inadequacies of the historical approach, as 
it was then understood, were soon exposed by Hobbes himself. 


9G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937), 
Pp. 401-2. 
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Disgusted with ecclesiastical dogmas, in general, and greatly 
influenced by Bacon, in particular, Hobbes, as a young man, 
had turned enthusiastically to history.’ His enthusiasm ebbed 
away completely as soon as he discovered that history was 
merely an aggregation of facts, mere “experience,” and that 
mere “experience” could not provide a standard with which to 
measure civil life or a norm of what ought to be. In short 
Hobbes concluded that history was not science, i.e., knowledge 
of cause and effect.” 

In the Leviathan Hobbes seeks only to show that there are two 
kinds of knowledge: (i) knowledge of fact and (ii) “knowledge 
of the consequence of one affirmation to another.” Knowledge 
of fact is history; knowledge of consequence is science."3 History, 
therefore, only describes what took place; it does not explain 
how events came about, the explanation of which could only be 
provided by philosophy or science. Hobbes, however, did not 
explicitly exclude history from the domain of science until he 
wrote his Elements of Philosophy. In this work the exclusion is 
explicit, absolute, peremptory. History is excluded as nonscien- 
tific along with theology, the doctrine of the angels, knowledge 
“acquired by divine inspiration, or revelation,” astrology, and 
the doctrine of God’s worship as known only by the authority of 
the church." 

While Hobbes never made explicit his reasons for reducing 
history to mere chronicle, his reasons, nevertheless, are fairly 
obvious. His interest in history grew out of a desire to under- 
stand his times through knowledge of the past. He thought, at 
first, like Bodin and Bacon, that history would provide an 
understanding of the causes which created civil strife. History, 
however, provided him with no such understanding. Although 
he tried to modify the theoretical basis upon which history 
stood, he found himself standing exactly where his predecessors 


1° Leo Strauss, Political Philosophy of Hobbes (Oxford, 1936), chap. iv. 
English Works, I, 11. 13 Ibid. 


12 Leviathan, p. 71. 14 English Works, I, 10-11. 
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had stood. History was not a description of the rise and fall or— 
to use Hobbes’s word—of the “generation” of historical or social 
institutions. Social institutions, economic, political, cultural, 
were not the subject of historical study. History was the story 
of the actions of individual men, placed in positions of great 
importance, of men of great talent, will, and power who fought 
and strove to attain the summit of their ambitions. On the other 
hand, when Hobbes sought to find causes for historical events, 
he was compelled to seek them in man’s psychological nature. 
In psychology, not in history, did he find the explanation of 
man’s desires, moral ideals, and decisive actions. 

The inadequacy of such a conception of history was not the 
fault of Hobbes but a consequence of the primitive level of 
capitalist economy and of the social sciences. How inadequate 
was his historical approach can be ascertained by a cursory 
reading of Behemoth, which was written to justify absolute 
monarchy.’’ Everything is explained in terms of individuals or 
of psychological motivations: greed, lust for power, viciousness, 
ignorance, etc. The king is considered apart from his class sup- 
port and the institutions which made him powerful. He is de- 
scribed as kind, thoughtful, and considerate of his people and 
their rights. The people are described as vicious, ignorant, and 
misled by preachers who set themselves up to be paragons of 
knowledge and virtue. The conflict between king and parlia- 
ment is reduced to a petty squabble, and parliament is accused 
of treason against king and country. The part played by newly 
developed economic institutions in uprooting and destroying the 
old; by new classes which, born in the womb of these institu- 
tions and kept alive by them, are in the long run uncompromis- 
ingly hostile in act if not always in thought and ultimately 
hostile in thought to dead institutions which, if resurrected, 
mean their death; by the ideological and physical changes intro- 
duced even at that time by physics and chemistry—the part 


5G. E. Catlin, Thomas Hobbes as Philosopher, Publicist and Man of Letters (Oxford 
1922), p. 16. 
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played by these significant historical agencies remained com- 
pletely unknown or, at least, inadequately understood until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Convinced finally that the secular doctrine was insupport- 
able, Hobbes had to give up all hope of using the historical ap- 
proach to discover the principle of social cohesion. As a conse- 
quence only two choices were left to him: to declare the prob- 
lem of peace insoluble or to take over the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of divine law, revealed and natural. The first choice he repudi- 
ated. Therefore, he was left with the second. 

There were, in addition, contributing factors which influenced 
him in making his choice. In the first place, he was a believing 
Christian. To repudiate the ecclesiastical doctrine was tanta- 
mount to repudiating Christianity. He could not very well deny 
the divine law without also denying the Christian God. It is 
certainly probable that Hobbes would have subscribed to such 
extreme negations had there been any theoretical justification 
for them; but, as evidence stood then, there was none. 

In the second place, Hobbes had apparent evidence for one 
part of the ecclesiastical doctrine—that part concerning natural 
law. It must not be forgotten that, in giving up the secular doc- 
trine, he had not cast off the driving principle behind it—the 
principle that all natural knowledge is rooted in sense and reason 
or experience. Thus natural knowledge also buttressed his 
Christianity. Natural law, unlike revealed law, was supposed to 
be derived by reason from experience. Now, was there any basis 
in experience for natural law? To Hobbes there seemed to be 
very good grounds for believing that there was. He observed 
that men managed to live, generation after generation, as social 
animals and not as solitary beasts of the field and forest. Ob- 
viously, this could not be possible without a principle in terms 
of which men preserved and perpetuated their lives and justly 
possessed and equitably distributed their goods. Lacking such a 
principle, society must be torn apart by internal dissension. 
This principle medieval thinkers had called, and Hobbes called, 
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“natural law.’° It seemed, therefore, to Hobbes that all he had 
to do was to examine experience, and the as yet unknown but 
valuable content of natural law would reveal itself to him in all 
its pure universality and certainty. 


III. THEORETICAL MODIFICATIONS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


Even though Hobbes began by accepting the ecclesiastical 
doctrine, his essential tendency was to reform it drastically. He 
never cast it off entirely, but he went as far as it was logically 
possible in loosening its shackles. 

Hobbes modified the ecclesiastical tradition in two respects. 
First, he made all knowledge, natura! and revealed, and thus all 
law, natural and revealed, subject to the sovereign rule of nat- 
ural reason. Second, and as a logical consequence of the first, he 
rooted natural law in nature, in experience, and, in particular, 
in human nature and its needs. 

Natural reason and knowledge.—In the De cive Hobbes is con- 
cerned with showing that the foundation of the body politic is in 
natural law: the principle of peace. Essentially, he seems only 
to be working out in detail, for the benefit of men, the tradi- 
tional doctrine of natural law. Natural law is not natural only 
but divine in that it is also the law of God’s kingdom. He says: 

The same law which is natural and moral, is also wont to be called 
divine, nor undeservedly; as well because reason, which is the law of 
nature, is given by God to every man for the rule of his actions; as be- 
cause the precepts of living which are thence derived, are the same with 
those which have been delivered from the divine Majesty for the Jaws 
of his heavenly Kingdom, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and his holy prophets 
and apostles." 

16 When one considers the extraordinary importance with which Hobbes invested 
natural law and the numerous pages which he devoted to explaining its real nature, it 
seems incredible to read in so learned an authority as J. N. Figgis the following: ‘It is 
not an accident that men like Machiavelli and Hobbes, whose aim is to remove all 
restraints from the action of rulers except those of expediency, should be agreed in 


denying all meaning to the idea of natural law” (From. Gerson to Grotius [Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1916], p. 9). 


7 English Works, II, 50-51. 
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For Hobbes, at this stage of his development, it is decisive that 
the law of nature should also coincide with the divine law. 
Unless Scripture verifies the conclusions of natural reason, no 
law is really natural. Thus Hobbes seeks to prove by lengthy 
extracts and exegesis that the twenty laws of nature he has 
enumerated are supported by Scripture. And he concludes by 
saying: “As the law of nature is all of it divine, so the law of 
Christ by conversion . .. . is all of it also... . the doctrine of 
nature.’’"* 

In the core of this orthodox interpretation, however, there is 
already planted the seed of heresy. Reason is given a very un- 
orthodox interpretation. Reason, i.e., right reason, by the or- 
thodox interpretation, is infallible, but Hobbes lops off this 
infallibility cleanly like a surgeon. He writes in a footnote to the 
De cive: 

By right reason....I understand, not, as many do an infallible 
faculty, but the act of reasoning, that is, the peculiar and true ratiocination 
of every man concerning those actions of his, which may either redound 
to the damage or benefit of his neighbor.'® 


And he adds that he calls it “peculiar” because every man must 
think for himself and ‘‘true’’ because it means “those actions, 
following from reason, which conduce to the actual preservation 
of the individual.’’ Thus right reason is reduced to an intel- 
lectual act whose conclusions are not infallibly true but true 
only in so far as they are true actually, i.e., in experience. No 
conclusion of reason, therefore, is true infallibly but by experi- 
ence. 

What is only implied in the De cive is considerably developed 
in the De homine. In this last work, which analyzes the nature 
of man, Hobbes discusses knowledge in detail. Essentially, he 
distinguishes two types of knowledge: natural and supernatu- 
ral. Natural knowledge is obtained through sense or through 
reason, both of which constitute experience.”? Supernatural 


18 Tbid., p. 62. 19 Ibid., p. 16. (Italics mine.) 20 Tbid., IV, 27. 
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knowledge is obtained only through inspiration.” But, since in- 
spiration as a source of supernatural knowledge can be doubted 
and is now closed, in general, to men, belief in Scripture as the 
word of God can only be founded in faith.”* In short, our faith 
in Scripture as the word of God is founded neither in experience 
nor in inspiration, the only infallible sources of knowledge. 

In the De homine, therefore, we find Hobbes at the parting of 
the ways. He is denying that supernatural knowledge or, con- 
cretely, knowledge of divine law is open to mortal man: The 
day of the prophets is past. Consequently, he is placing experi- 
ence, as the source specifically of natural law, and faith, as evi- 
dence that Scripture is the word of God, on an equality. Each 
in its own realm is crowned supreme; and one cannot contradict 
the other. 

In the Leviathan Hobbes goes as far as he can go without 
repudiating religion. He is no longer concerned with showing 
that natural law is the same as revealed law by quoting Scrip- 
ture. On the contrary, he insists that any revealed law which 
does not square with natural reason is justly suspect ;?5 and, in 
general, that “insofar as they [i.e., the divine laws] differ not 
from the laws of nature, there is no doubt but they are the Law 
of God, and carry their Authority with them, legible to all men 
that have the use of natural reason.’’4 Thus natural law and 
natural reason are made the test of divine law. 

Only a narrow gap separates a piety such as this which makes 
natural reason the judge of what is and what is not divine from 
the impiety which rejects the divine in the name of natural 
reason. No wonder Bishop Bramhall, although without legiti- 
mate cause, accused Hobbes of atheism. The intellectual nose 
of the good Bishop had been so often sharpened on the grind- 
stone of heresy that he could smell acutely, like an episcopal 
hound, spiritual putrefaction, even when the marks of decay 

* Ibid., p. 63. 


3 Ibid., p. 64. 


23 Leviathan, p. 200. 24 [bid., p. 209. 
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were not yet visible. Even though the Answers of Hobbes to the 
Bishop’s Catching of the Leviathan is a thoroughgoing refutation 
of this accusation, nevertheless the good Bishop’s nose was not 
entirely wrong; it had smelled out something. 

The origins of natural law.—As if to justify the suspicion of 
Bishop Bramhall that Hobbes “‘forgetteth the God of Nature,’’ 
Hobbes, as he more and more emphasized natural reason, also 
the more indefatigably sought the answer to the problem of 
peace in the nature of man himself. As long as he believed that 
natural law must accord with divine law rather than satisfy 
natural reason as such, he needed only to quote Scripture as his 
first and final proof. Other types of proof, such as sense and 
reason, were supplementary only. As soon as he began to sub- 
ordinate Scripture to natural reason, he had the new and in- 
finitely more difficult task of providing a theoretical foundation 
for natural law other than the divine. 

Not having found, as we have already discovered, bedrock in 
history, Hobbes made no attempt to found natural law upon it. 
And, if history had been sufficiently developed as a science, he 
would have soon discovered that there is not to be found any- 
where bedrock for the idea of natural law. History, however, 
was not sufficiently developed; and so he retained the idea but 
founded it in human nature. 

In the De cive Hobbes does not need to analyze human nature. 
It is sufficient merely to state the laws of nature and then to 
to show that they are in accord with divine law. In his next 
work, the De homine, there is strikingly visible a change which 
corresponds with his changed attitude toward supernatural 
knowledge. Now that he has placed experience on an equal 
footing with faith, he finds it imperative to seek the roots of 
natural law in human nature. Thus he begins the De homine 
with these words: 


2s An Answer to a Book Published by Dr. Bramhall (English Works, Vol. IV). 
26 Tbid., p. 284. 
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The true and perspicuous explication of the elements of Jaws natural 
and politic (which is my present scope) dependeth upon the knowledge of 
what is human nature, what is body politic, and what it is we call a daw. 

. 27 
and ends with these: 

Thus have we considered the nature of man so far as was requisite 
for the finding out the first and most simple elements wherein the com- 
positions of politic rules and laws are lastly resolved.” 


The De homine, in other words, is devoted to an “explication”’ of 
those elements in man which are the foundation of political life. 
Hobbes also shows in this work that he has made clear to him- 
self the essential basis of his final conception of politics: namely, 
that all politics is rooted not in reason but in passion’? and that 
natural law, therefore, must derive from a correct understand- 
ing of the fundamental passions of man and particularly of the 
most fundamental—the passion for self-preservation. In his- 
tory, as he once wrote the Earl of Newcastle, ‘“‘as oft as reason is 
against a man, so oft will a man be against reason.”3° Thus 
reason, in itself, is without force or power to influence the ac- 
tions of men; it is simply a tool, rejected or exploited, of the 
passions, i.e., the pleasures and displeasures, of men. Reason 
becomes a great and decisive power for “justice and policy, in 
general,’’** only when it is employed in the discovery of those 
principles by means of which the passions can be controlled and 
utilized; and only as man grows in understanding of his passions 
can he effectively use them to live the life of reason, of precept. 
Lastly, Hobbes in this work or rather, in its continuation, the 
De corpore, illuminates the manner in which natural law is de- 
rived from the passions. Often violent and contradictory, the 
passions may set men against each other. The laws of nature 
never put men in contradictory opposition. Thus the passions, 
by themselves, cannot point out the “ways of peace.’’*? They 
27 English Works, IV, t. 3° English Works, IV, xiii. 
8 Ibid., p. 76. 3 bid. 


29 Strauss, pp. 1o1 ff. 32 Tbid., p. 87. 
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require reason to clarify their nature and to show how they can 
best satisfy themselves without catastrophe. Reason, therefore, 
probes for the essential objects of the passions and, having dis- 
covered them, frames the law of nature, in the obedience of 
which man can safely attain to these objects without destroying 
himself. 

Every man by natural passion, calleth that good which pleaseth him 
for the present, or so far forth as he can foresee; and in like manner, that 
which displeaseth him, evil. And therefore he that foreseeth the whole 
way to his preservation, which is the end that every one by nature 
aimeth at, must also call it good, and the contrary evil. And this is that 
good and evil, which not every man in passion calleth so, but all men by 
reason. And therefore the fulfilling of all these Jaws is good in reason, and 
the breaking of them evil.*3 


The De homine and De corpore, therefore, contain already 
fully developed Hobbes’s final ideas concerning the origin of 
natural law in passion. In the Leviathan Hobbes only seeks to 
’ make these ideas clearer, to enrich them with new examples, and 
to cut away, with nice, intellectual scissors, the untidy ends of 
previously unconsidered ideas. There is, however, one impor- 
tant exclusion: He does not include a chapter like those in De 
cive and De corpore to demonstrate the identity of natural and 
divine law. There is now no longer any need for such a chapter. 
Natural law needs no other justification than that of natural 
reason or experience. 

Significance of these modifications.—These theoretical changes 
which Hobbes introduced were pregnant with consequences. In 
general, the goods and evils of society were rooted out of the 
supernatural and placed in a natural world. Instead of God and 
Satan being the causes of the good men enjoyed and the evils 
they suffered from, Hobbes made the cause knowledge or igno- 
rance of the laws of nature and of their natural fountain, the 
passions. Even though knowledge of human passion in itself 
was actually useless for explaining the motion of society, never- 


33 Ibid., p. 109. 
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theless it made clear one idea—that good and evil are the 
products of circumstance, of environment. To Hobbes this idea 
was very clear, and he argued over and over again that neither 
man nor his passions is innately wicked. If man acted wickedly, 
it was due rather to the circumstances within which a passion 
acted than to the passion itself. If man used fraud and force in 
the state of nature or in war, this was because he could survive 
only by such means. In circumstances better adapted to serve 
his needs, man, through education and reason, employed moral- 
ly superior means. 

Much less does it follow that these who are wicked, are so by nature. 
For though from nature, that is, from their first birth, as they are merely 
sensible creatures, they have this disposition, that immediately as much 
as in them lies they desire and do whatsoever is best pleasing to them, 
and that either through fear they fly from, or through hardness repel 
those dangers which approach them; yet are they not for this reason to 
be accounted wicked. For the affections of the mind, which arise only 
from the lower parts of the soul, are not wicked themselves; but the 
actions then proceeding may be so sometimes, as when they are offensive 
or against duty..... Unless therefore we will say that men are naturally 
evil, because they receive not their education and use of reason from 
nature, we must needs acknowledge that men may derive desire, fear, 
anger and other passions from nature, and yet not impute the evil effects 
of these unto nature.34 


Again, the laws of nature are transformed into laws—if you 
wish—of “‘expediency”’ (I take the term from Vaughan)* or, in 
other words, into moral conceptions based in man’s experience 
which, if followed, will lead to the greatest amount of good for 
all, to the greatest amount of security in goods and life. In thus 
transforming the laws from divine edicts into postulates of 
action or conduct, Hobbes laid the basis, along with other 
thinkers of his day—Spinoza, for example—for the creation of 
a morality rooted in the needs and conditions of men. 


34 Introduction to De cive (English Works, II, xv-xvii). 


35 C. E. Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy (Manchester, 1925), 
i..az. 
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Lastly, the most significant consequence of these modifica- 
tions is that they opened the way to the insight that the natural 
law is not, as Hobbes saw it, the permanent, universal expres- 
sion of the needs of mankind for all time and place* but the 
expression of the generalized needs of a particular kind of so- 
ciety. These modifications opened up the possibility of seeing 
that natural law is not only constantly subject to change but 
that it differs from society to society. Neither Hobbes nor his 
contemporaries, even those who most admired him, could see 
this, for the reason that everyone at this stage of historical 
development sought his explanatory principle in the psychology 
of man, i.e., in human nature as such. As long as everyone seeks 
to explain natural Jaw in terms of certain unchanging human 
attributes, the elementary inference of the lack of universality 
and of permanence of natural law must remain invisible and 
uninferred. 

Hobbes, however, was not completely unaware of the dis- 
crepancy between the alleged universality of the laws of nature 
and the actual laws of a given state. This discrepancy he con- 
fusedly recognized as early as the De cive. In this work he states 
that a law is not law, not even the law of nature, unless a 
sovereign issues it to his people as his command. 

But those which we call the laws of nature (since they are nothing else 
but certain conclusions, understood by reason, of things to be done and 
omitted; but a law, to speak properly and accurately, is the speech of 
him who by right commands somewhat to others to be done or omitted) 
are not in propriety of speech laws, as they proceed from nature.37 


Hobbes also recognized that the laws of a given state might 
justifiably not concur with the laws of nature, even though, in 
his very next sentence, he illogically insisted that the laws of 
nature cannot be changed or abrogated. 

36“*The laws of nature are immutable and eternal; what they forbid, can never be 
lawful, what they command, can never be unlawful’’ (De cive [English Works, II, 46)). 
37 Tbid., par. 33. 
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Yet actions may be so diversified by circumstances and the civil law 
that what is done with equity at one time, is guilty of iniquity at another; 
and what suits with reason at one time, is contrary to it at another. Yet 
reason is still the same and changeth not her end, which is peace and de- 
fense .... and which cannot be abrogated by any custom or law what- 


soever.38 


Moreover, he was compelled to admit that, where the laws of 
nature were presumably part of the decreed law, their inter- 
pretation could vary in every conceivable way. And he brought 
numerous examples to prove his point. 

Theft, murder, adultery and all injuries are forbid by the laws of na- 
ture; but what is to be called theft, what murder, what adultery, what 
injury to a citizen, that is not to be determined by the natural, but by 
the civil law.39 





38 [bid., pp. 46-47. 39 Tbid., p. 85. 








THE LOGICAL UNITY OF JOHN DEWEY’S 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY' 


WILLIAM J. SANDERS 


HE chief obstacle to understanding Dewey’s educa- 

tional philosophy is the difficulty in perceiving its 

metaphysical and logical unity. Yet, if this unity is not 
recognized, it is almost impossible for the educator who looks to 
Dewey for guidance to have the unified view of education that a 
philosophical statement should afford. Dewey is variably called 
a monist and a pluralist. If the only reality is experience, then 
it seems he may be called a monist; but, on the other hand, if 
experience is regarded as being an indefinite number of items, it 
seems he should be a pluralist. 

The problem of whether reality is one or many and its corol- 
lary—how the unity and diversity of experience may be recon- 
ciled—are the classic and perennial problems of metaphysics. 
If the solution is biased toward plurality and diversity, the sys- 
tem is called empiricism; if the solution emphasizes oneness and 
unity, it is called rationalism, for reason in some form or 
other—divine, absolute, or individual—provides the unifica- 
tion. Whether the solution to this metaphysical problem is em- 
pirical or rational, a logical method is involved, and the com- 
plexity of that method is in direct proportion to the degree of 
reality the philosopher is willing or able to allow to the two 
factors in the problem (manyness and oneness). The extreme 
empiricist, who says only sensational phenomena are real, has 
an easy solution; so has the rationalist, who denies the reality of 
phenomena and holds that reason is the only reality. The more 
realistically both the diversity and the unity of experience are 

t The problem is more extensively treated in ““The Hegelian Dialectic in the Educa- 
tional Philosophy of John Dewey”’ (unpublished doctoral diss., 1935, in the Yale Library). 
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treated, the greater the dialectical skill required by the writer 
and, correspondingly, by the reader. 

It is proposed that the absence of training in such skill on the 
part of the vast majority of Dewey’s followers is the cause of 
much misinterpretation, which has in turn led to the anarchy 
of educational thought and practice so vigorously condemned 
by William C. Bagley as an essentialist, by Frederick S. Breed 
as a neo-realist, and by Norman Foerster as a humanist. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this paper to show, by means ofa chart 
and an accompanying exposition, how the logical organization 
of Democracy and Education? concurs with the dialectic of an- 
other master-logician, G. W. F. Hegel. The metaphysical as- 
sumptions of the two men are different, and so are their conclu- 
sions. Both, however, secure a unity in their whole views of the 
universe and of the individuals within it by the ingenious logical 
technique they hold in common. It is assumed here that, if the 
technique is understood, the area of misinterpretation may be 
decreased and that the subsequent greater unity of purpose in 
educational procedure and the greater emphasis placed on the 
development of rationality as an end of education will meet the 
criticisms directed toward the instrumentalists (the followers in 
this school rather than the leader). The latter need not modify 
their position; they have only to consolidate it through under- 
standing. 

For Hegel the dialectic is the logical method by which he 
deduces all the categories of the universe, all the forms of 
reality which in particularizing themselves give the universe as 
it is sensed. Since these forms are derived from the Absolute 
Spirit, they are all united in the Absolute Spirit. The universe 
is ordered, and because of its order it can be understood. Hegel 
offers this dialectic of his, which he claims to have discovered, as 
the instrument by which reality can be mastered. The Absolute 
and its forms, of course, exist independently of man’s inquiry. 
Not only is there a constant flux and change in experience, but 
2 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: Macmillan, 1916). 
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there is also a continual movement and change in the inde- 
pendent real forms of the universe; the fact that these forms 
are always passing into their opposites and back again is what 
makes reality so difficult to understand. In spite of this, the 
universe is really a closed, learnable system that can be mas- 
tered by using Hegel’s dialectic to follow the categories or forms 
as they deduce themselves, proceeding from the abstract and 
the implicit to the concrete and the explicit, from the genus 
through the differentia to the species. 

In his Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences Hegel starts 
with the category of BEING,’ the most abstract and general 
category and, therefore, logically prior to the less general and 
abstract ones. Where BEING is pure, with no determination or 
specification, it is mere emptiness or nothing. NOTHING, there- 
fore, the opposite of BEING, arises out of BEING, but in so far as 
it is the opposite of BEING, it specifies, differentiates, the latter. 
As these two opposites pass back and forth into each other from 
identity to oppositeness, they are seen to be two moments of a 
process; and from this back-and-forth motion arises a third 
moment, BECOMING. BECOMING is the synthesis of BEING and 
NOTHING; both are identified in this synthesis, yet they retain 
their differences! Such identity with difference is called “‘sub- 
lation.” The described process, however, has resulted in greater 
specification of BEING, and it is now BEING DETERMINATE and 
the first term of a new triad (a logical process comprised of three 
moments). The first term of every triad is the thesis, the sec- 
ond—which grows out of it and, by negating it, differentiates 
it—is the antithesis, and the third term—in which the thesis and 
antithesis are held, their differences retained in their identity— 
is the synthesis. Each synthesis gives rise to a new thesis; the 
opposite of the new thesis proceeds from it, and a more deter- 
minate category synthesizes the pair of opposites. This proce- 


3 William Wallace, The Logic of Hegel (translated from The Enclyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892]), secs. 84-89. 
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dure is followed through all the forms of the universe, resulting 
in a beautiful and symmetrical whole. 

The constant motion in the categories reflects the flux and 
change, the diversity, in the universe, but the rigid necessity of 
the dialectic provides an absolute certainty in which all this 
change is neatly and securely held. The universe, for all its ap- 
parent vagaries, is reasonable and understandable. Moreover, 
this is attained without postulating any transcendental reality 
or world of ideas beyond the world of phenomena as Plato did 
or a supraphenomenal residence for a categorical imperative as 
did Kant. The Aristotelian solution, in which the form is fixed 
and change is due to the varied interplay of form and matter, is 
rejected as naive; in Hegel’s system forms also must change. 
Furthermore, no system of theology built upon faith is required; 
everything can be understood through reason alone. 

Dewey has argued for an open universe in which there is 
constant change and evolution, but the forms are not a priori 
forms as Hegel understood them to be. They are but concepts in 
man’s mind, which he uses as instruments for understanding 
and controlling to some extent the eternal changes in his en- 
vironment. They are more accurately called “generalized par- 
ticulars” rather than “universals,”’ since they are generalized 
from particular experiences and do not conform to pre-existing 
forms. Reason is not the permeating quality of an antecedent 
reality; reason is merely a complex way of acting that has 
emerged through the evolution of the human race and is seated 
in each individual in proportion to his organic sensitivity and 
experience. The concepts with which this individual reason 
deals are all inferred from experience; they are a posteriori; they 
not only change with further experience but are the indispensa- 
ble guides to the further experience that changes them. 

Yet there is a unity here, too. It is not the all-embracing 
unity of the Absolute Spirit—it is the unified, guided action of 
the individual. He is growing and changing, new ideas and con- 
cepts emerge from experience constantly as the fruit of inquiry, 
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yet the structure of his perceptual and conceptual processes is 
continuous from one situation to another just as the general 
structure of his body, despite metabolic change and growing fat 
or thin or old, is continuous from one time to another and can 
be recognized. 

The accompanying chart shows how the development of con- 
cepts in Democracy and Education follows the dialectic used by 
Hegel. 

The major triad of the book is comprised of educational 
method, the thesis, which is abstract and subjective; education- 
al subject matter, the antithesis, which is objective and tends to 
specify method; and philosophy of education, the synthesis. 
“Antithesis” is used in the Hegelian sense; knowledge or subject 
matter is the fruit of method, but it returns to method to in- 
form it in its further inquiry. A distinction is made between 
them by the doer, who, in order better to control his activity, 
makes a logical distinction between the how of experience—or 
method—and the what of experience—or subject matter (196).‘ 
The logical distinction having been made, method is mediated 
by subject matter—it is given meaning, it is made explicit. 
Actually, method and subject matter are still identical, they are 
not antithetical (194). The apparent antithesis collapses in the 
third moment of the major triad, philosophy of education, 
which in a grand synthesis contains method and subiect matter 
within itself. It is the explicit recognition of the identity of 
method and subject matter. “Philosophy has generally been de- 
fined in ways which imply a certain totality, generality and 
ultimateness of both subject matter and method” (378). And 
“totality means continuity—the carrying on of a former habit 
of action with the readaptation necessary to keep it alive and 
growing” (380). But the distinction between them is still re- 





tained. 


4 From here on the numbers in parentheses refer to pages in Democracy and Educa- 


tion. 
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It is of assistance to connect philosophy with thinking in its distinction 
from knowledge. Knowledge, grounded knowledge, is science; it repre- 
sents objects which have been settled, ordered, disposed of rationally. 
Thinking [method] on the other hand, is prospective in reference. It is 
occasioned by an unsettlement and it aims at overcoming a disturbance 
[380]. 


Philosophy of education as the synthesizing moment can be 
understood best from the following quotation. As a matter of 
fact, the quotation itself can be understood only if one is aware 
that a dialectic method similar to Hegel’s is being used. 

Thus we have completed the circuit and returned to the conceptions of 
the first portion of this book: such as the biological continuity of human 
impulses and instincts with natural energies; the dependence of the 
growth of mind upon participation in conjoint activities having a com- 
mon purpose; the influence of the physical environment through the uses 
made of it in the social medium; the necessity of utilization of individual 
variations in desire and thinking for a progressively developing society; 
the continuity of ends and means; the recognition of mind as thinking 
which perceives and tests the meanings of behavior. These conceptions 
are consistent with the philosophy which sees intelligence to be the purpo- 


[377]. 


All the lesser triads in the book develop as does this major 
triad. As seen in the chart, method is comprised of three mo- 
ments: education as growth, aims in education, and thinking. 
Each of these, in turn, is comprised of three moments, and so 
on, until all concepts making up the text are accounted for. 
The first moment of each triad is always the thesis, the subjec- 
tive moment, the phase of the individual or the pupil; the sec- 
ond moment is always the antithesis, that which is relatively 
objective, the phase of the environment. For example, the first 
moment of method, education as growth, is abstract and un- 
mediated—by itself it is empty. Relative to pure, abstract 
growth, the second moment, aims, is objective and mediates the 
former by giving it direction. The third moment is always the 
synthesis. In this case, thinking is directed growth; it contains 
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within itself growth and the aims of growth in their actual 
identity and their logical distinction. From the third member 
of each triad there is a logical transition to the first member of 
the following one. The last concept of method, which is ideas to 
be tested, becomes the first moment in education as subject 
matter, knowledge of how to do. 

The first triad in the book is birth, death, and self-renewal 
(reproduction). Death negates birth and is its antithesis, but 
continuity is secured in the biological process of self-renewal. 
This is the summation of physiological life, but reproduction im- 
plies something beyond mere physiological life, namely, social 
life. It brings immature members into the world over against 
whom appear mature members already grown from immaturity. 
The antithesis between these two concepts breaks down in the 
third moment, communication or education—the factor that, 
binding the immature and mature members of the group into a 
common unity of social life, still retains the differences between 
them. It may be seen here that social life grows out of physio- 
logical life, and, though the former may appear to be antitheti- 
cal and relatively artificial, the two are combined in the syn- 
thesizing moment, social environment. The latter arises out of 
communication due to the fact that when individuals are in com- 
munication with one another there is a social environment, of 
which physiological life and social life are component phases. 
Thus is fulfilled the concept of education as a necessity of life, the 
thesis of the triad composing growth. 

The concept of education as a social function, the antithesis of 
the concept of education as a necessity of life, arises out of the 
latter in the following manner. The social environment requires 
training: “. .. . To get happiness or to avoid pain of failure he 
[the growing individual] has to act in a way agreeable to others” 
(16). However, when the individual gets to the stage where “‘he 
not only acts in a way agreeable with the actions of others, but 
in so acting, the same ideas and emotions are aroused in him 
that animate others’ (16), education becomes a sharing rather 
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than merely a training. Training is given meaning through 
sharing. Education through sharing takes place in the social 
medium where the habits of language, manners, and aesthetic 
taste are formed (21). Language is the most immediate of these 
habits; manners at first seem divorced from /anguage in the same 
way that practice is divorced from theory in common thought. 
Manners may to some extent arise independently of precept, 
yet to a greater extent they arise out of verbal communication. 
Aesthetic taste is the synthesis in which good language usage and 
good manners are bound together. The difference between edu- 
cation as training and education as sharing collapses in education 
as direction. It is aesthetic taste that directs the focusing of activi- 
ties; when ordering activities has been accomplished and when, as 
a result of focusing and ordering, the meaning of activities has 
been perceived, the idea of education as direction, which includes 
both the concept of education as training and that of education as 
sharing, is understood. 

The concept immaturity is the synthesis of the triad of 
growth. Dependence, the thesis of immaturity, is made up of the 
following concepts: the presence of numerous instinctive tenden- 
cies, social interdependence, and dependence as social capacity. 
The transition is from the meaning of activities to tendencies; the 
immature person is dependent on others in order to perceive the 
meaning of these native tendencies and in order to direct them. 
He depends upon those who are older and have a greater store of 
experience. Instinctive tendencies, implied throughout the previ- 
ous discussion, is an immediate concept and needs the media- 
tion furnished by the concept of social interdependence. Need, in 
the sense of dependence, is a power rather than a weakness (52). 
Self-reliance should not be, as it commonly is, exaggerated at 
the expense of interdependence. Much is written in current edu- 
cational literature exalting, on the one hand, individual inter- 
ests and, on the other, the need of collective action. This 
antithesis, according to Dewey, is not real; the apparent enmity 
between these concepts is sublated in the concept of dependence 
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as social capacity. ““Human infants can get along with physical 
incapacity just because of their social capacity” (51). 

Passage from the concept of dependence over into that of 
plasticity—‘‘the capacity to acquire habits, or develop definite 
dispositions” (54)—takes place through the characteristic of 
children in their dependence “‘to retain all of the flexible and 
sensitive ability . . . . to vibrate sympathetically with the atti- 
tudes and doings of those about them” (51). Plasticity in its 
turn is not passive; the child is not unresistingly malleable to 
external influences (52); plasticity is active in so far as it “‘sig- 
nifies the capacity to retain and carry over from prior experience 
factors which modify subsequent activities” (54). The concept 
of active habits grows out of dependence as a social capacity and is 
defined as “‘an ability to use natural conditions as means to 
ends. It is an active control of the environment through control 
of the organs of action” (54-55). Habituation, or accommoda- 
tion, is relatively objective, the phase of the environment and 
therefore the antithesis to the first moment; it is “our adjust- 
ment to an environment which at the time we are not concerned 
with modifying, and which supplies a leverage to our active 
habits” (56). Adaptation is the synthesis containing the back- 
and-forth movement of active habits and habituation—“adapta- 
tion, in fine, is quite as much adaptation of the environment to 
our own activities [active habits] as of our activities to the en- 
vironment [habituation]” (56). In this fusion habit and habitua- 
tion come to signify “formation of intellectual and emotional 
disposition as well as an increase in ease, economy and efficiency 
of action” (57). This, in short, is development, the concept in 
which dependence and plasticity find their synthesis. 

With the concept of development, the triad of immaturity, the 
synthesizing moment of growth, is completed. Development is the 
explication of everything that has preceded it; it is the func- 
tional unity of a functional analysis. The components of growth, 
as Dewey has analyzed them here philosophically, are presented 
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in organic synthesis through the use of a most intricate dialecti- 
cal system. 

Growth by itself is abstract, so it must receive mediation 
through the concept of aims; these are the aims or ends of 
growth. Although they arise out of growth, they are set over 
against it to direct growth. The thesis of the triad aims in educa- 
tion is the plurality of stated aims; that is, immediately, there is 
just a number of possible aims, the determination and specifica- 
tion of which is accomplished as the dialectic proceeds. In the 
first place, the stated aims are continuous with existing condi- 
tions; they have arisen out of the process of development (the last 
term in the analysis of growth) and are the means of directing 
further the active process of development. Thus the transition 
from growth to aims is established. Such continuity is a mere 
abstraction unless it is understood that the social environment 
mediates these aims through interaction with them. “The aim 
must, then, be flexible; it must be capable of alteration to meet 
circumstances” (122). Such flexibility (the antithesis in this 
triad) in the face of external pressure actually assures free 
activity (the synthesis). The conduct of free activity involves the 
observation of means and the ordering of means; such observa- 
tion and ordering make possible the choice of alternatives in over- 
coming external difficulties. The value of a plurality of aims re- 
sides in the free activity assured by the possibility of a choice of 
alternatives. 

Since individuals do not live alone but ‘‘associate together in 
all kinds of ways and for all kinds of purposes” (95), if activity 
is to be free, it must be free in society. Man must make the 
choice of alternative ends in a social setting; society mediates, 
gives determination to the selection of alternatives. In this 
manner the concept of the good society emerges from, and is set 
over against, the concept plurality of stated aims. The passage is 
directly to a plurality of shared aims. The most apparent qual- 
ity of a good community is that its goodness is in direct propor- 
tion to the number and variety of shared aims or interest em- 
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braced by its members (96). But a community does not exist in 
a vacuum; the single community is mediated by other com- 
munities, for the value of any single community is determined 
by the fulness and freedom of its interplay with other groups (96). 
These, the first two moments of the concept of the good society 
culminate in the complicated concept of democracy, in which 
they are both dynamically retained and come to mean respec- 
tively, “‘a greater reliance upon the recognition of mutual inter- 
ests as a factor in social control” (100) and “change in social 
habit—its continuous readjustment through meeting the new 
situations produced by varied intercourse”’ (100). 

Democracy permits natural development, and natural develop- 
ment is a primary concern of democratic education. The concept 
of natural development here is much fuller than the concept of 
individual development falling under growth, because, at this 
stage of the dialectic, development has acquired the status of 
a social aim. The immediate phase of natural development as an 
aim of democratic education is the concept of health and vigor of 
bodily organs (134-35). The abstract concept of health is medi- 
ated by the use to which bodily organs are put by the child 
under the influence of others, or by the child himself in handling 
material and in plays and games (135). Dewey calls this aim 
respect for physical mobility (135). Health and use of organs as 
aims of natural development are fused in the synthesizing aim, 
regard for individual differences among children in their direct 
interaction with the environment (135). The aim of following 
nature “to note the origin, the waxing and waning, of prefer- 
ences and interests” (137) is a restatement of this fusion in such 
a fashion that the differences among powers within the individ- 
ual may be respected as well as the differences among individ- 
uals. 

With the statement that the natural capacity of individuals 
with respect to their individual differences must be developed to 
the point that they are competent to choose and make their 
own careers (139), the aim of natural development passes directly 
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to industrial competency, the first phase of the aim, social effi- 
ciency. On the surface, social efficiency is wholly opposed to nat- 
ural development (138); actually, the former arises out of the 
latter, since it is attained ‘“‘not by negative constraint but by 
positive use of native individual capacities in occupations hav- 
ing a social meaning” (139). The aim of civic efficiency mediates 
industrial competency by bringing the individual into more ex- 
plicit relationship with his social environment. “It calls atten- 
tion to the fact that power must be relative to doing something, 
and to the fact that the things which most need to be done are 
things which involve one’s relationship with others” (140). The 
relative emphasis in civic efficiency is objective, whereas in in- 
dustrial competency it is subjective. Both are fused in the syn- 
thesis, socialized mind, ‘‘which is concerned in making experi- 
ences more communicable; in breaking down the barriers of 
social stratification which make individuals impervious to the 
interest of others” (141). 

Culture arises out of socialized mind and provides the syn- 
thesis for natural development and social efficiency. ‘‘Culture 
means at least something cultivated, something ripened; it is 
opposed to the raw, and crude’ (142). Therefore it includes 
natural development. “Culture is also something personal; it is 
cultivation with respect to appreciation of ideas and art and 
broad human interests” (142). Therefore, culture also includes 
social efficiency. Democracy, then, is a culture in which natural 
development and social efficiency are held in dynamic logical 
union. 

Mind, which is mind to activity with an aim or end in view, 
is the synthesizing concept in the sphere of aims. As such, it 
embraces the first two moments, plurality of stated aims and the 
good society. The transition to mind takes place from culture to 
interest, the immediate phase of mind, directly through concern 
with the future, the thesis of the triad that constitutes interest. 
Culture ‘“‘is the capacity for constantly expanding the range and 
accuracy of one’s perception of meanings” (145). Those who 
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are cultured in this sense have the attitude of a participant in 
the course of affairs; “there is a solicitude, an anxiety concerning 
future consequences, and a tendency to act to assure better, and 
avert worse consequences” (146). While concern is personal in 
reference, it is an attitude toward objects or events that are 
foreseen (147). Foresight is objective, relative to the subjectivity 
of concern. Since concern and foresight both deal with future 
events, they involve, and are involved in, a time difference, the 
difference between the present situation and a condition in the 
future when the desired outcomes of an ongoing course of action 
have been secured. During the time difference, the individual is 
actively overcoming difficulties and ordering means and ends. 
It is due to this time difference that there is a demand for con- 
tinuity of attention and endurance, in short, the attitude of 
will (161-62). Will, commonly regarded as the opposite of in- 
terest, grows out of the latter, and the antithesis between them 
breaks down when it becomes apparent that will is made up of 
the same factors as interest. “‘Clearly there are two factors in 
will. One has to do with foresight of results, the other with the 
depth of hold the foreseen outcome has upon the person” (150). 
The essential identity of interest and will is contained (together 
with the differences between them) in the concept of discipline 
which is the fruit of will (162). 

The triad of aims is brought to a close with this functional 
analysis of mind which “‘is a name for a course of action in so far 
as that is intelligently directed; in so far, that is to say, as aims, 
ends, enter into it, with selection of means to further the attain- 
ment of aims” (155). The concept of mind is in dynamic func- 
tional unity with all the factors comprising the spheres of growth 
and aims respectively—‘‘conceive mind as anything but one fac- 
tor partaking along with others in the production of conse- 
quences, and it becomes meaningless” (155). 

It is at this point that thinking arises to provide the synthesis 
for growth and aims, thereby completing the triad that makes up 
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educational method. Growth and aims involve thinking, and 
thinking involves growth and aims. 

The immediate phase of thinking is experience, and the im- 
mediate, active, subjective phase of experience is trying (163), 
while the mediating, objective, passive phase of experience is 
undergoing (164). Undergoing endows trying with meaning. 
These first two phases of experience are fused in the third, the 
concept of reflective experience which is the perception of the 
relationship between what has been tried and what is undergone 
as a consequence of the trial (164). The fruit of reflective experi- 
ence is knowledge of acquired facts, so knowledge becomes the 
second, objective, and mediating phase of thinking. Knowledge, 
as the antithesis to experience, is, as a matter of fact, not ac- 
tually apart from it, of value in itself; it is of value only to the 
extent it is useful for thinking (178). The apparent difference 
between experience and knowledge collapses in the synthesizing 
concept inference in which they are both contained, for inference 
is the logical act through which knowledge returns to illuminate 
and guide further experience. In the process of inference “‘know]l- 
edge, already attained knowledge, controls thinking and makes 
it fruitful” (176). 

The direct transition from knowledge to inference is through 
the immediate phase of the latter, active concern with relation- 
ships which are perceived between what is going on, what is 
being tried, and the possible consequences. This concept of con- 
cern is more meaningful than the concept of concern with the 
future which, it will be remembered, is the first phase of interest. 
At this stage, concern is not merely with the future in general 
but with the specific relations between certain consequences in 
the future and certain elements in the present situation. Con- 
cern with relationships is subjective, and it is enhanced by the 
fact that there is uncertainty as to exactly what consequences 
may ensue from a particular act and as to exactly what act may 
have a particular desired consequence. “Born in partiality 
[concern], in order to accomplish its tasks it [thought] must 
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achieve a certain detached impartiality” (173). To secure this 
“detached impartiality,” judgment rises out of concern and is set 
over against it. 

The immediate phase of judgment is single-mindedness or 


straightforwardness. 
The word is here intended to convey .... completeness of interest, 
unity of purposes. .... It is equivalent to mental integrity. Absorption, 


engrossment, full concern with subject matter for its own sake, nurture it. 
Divided interest and evasion destroy it [207]. 


Single-mindedness, however, gives rise to its opposite, open- 
mindedness, for if integrity of purpose is to be retained, and that 
purpose to be realized, all considerations that will bring about 
realization must be welcomed and scrutinized. The original pur- 
pose may be changed as a result of such scrutiny, but it will 
change in the direction of growth. The unity and continuity of 
these first two phases of judgment is secured in responsibility, 
defined as follows: 

By responsibility as an element in intellectual attitude is meant the 
disposition to consider in advance the probable consequences of any 
projected step and deliberately to accept them; to accept them in the 
sense of taking them into account, acknowledging them in action, not 
yielding a mere verbal assent [209-10]. 


Thus action is infused into the first two phases of judgment. 
Not only does the individual have a purpose, not only does he 
weigh all considerations, but he is willing to accept his conclu- 
sions and act upon them; he is further willing to accept the out- 
comes of his considered actions whatever they may be. The con- 
cept of responsibility precludes indefinite suspension of judg- 
ment; judgment must be suspended until all available data are 
considered, but the individual must take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility for action, or judgment is emasculate. 

The concept of ideas to be tested is the acceptance of responsi- 
bility (171) for the specific judgments made—“‘ideas forecast 
possible results, things ¢o do, not facts (things already done)” 
(186). In ideas to be tested, then, is to be found the synthesis of 
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concern and judgment; concern finds its fruition in ideas through 
the mediation of jadgment, and the process of coming to fruition 
is inference. In the concept of inference is also to be found the 
synthesis of experience and knowledge, the first two phases of 
thinking. ‘“The correlate in thinking of facts, data, knowledge 
already acquired, is suggestions, inferences, conjectural mean- 
ings, suppositions, tentative explanations:—ideas in short” 
(186). Ideas to be tested closes the logical circle, not only in the 
sphere of thinking but in the larger sphere of educational meth- 
od, for such testing means greater growth, the setting-up of 
enlarged aims, and finally the enhancement of thinking, all of 
which will result in still newer and more numerous ideas to be 
tested. This ‘circular’ process of the logic of educational meth- 
od is infinite, therefore, and its content, the data with which it 
deals, is indefinitely expanding. 

Beyond showing how the second member of the large triad of 
the book, subject matter, emerges out of the first, method, it is 
not necessary to continue the analysis further. It should be re- 
membered, however, that concepts in the rest of the book are in 
the dynamic union found in the first part; all these concepts are 
included in the accompanying chart. The transition from meth- 
od to subject matter takes place directly from ideas to be tested to 
the concept of knowledge how to do (217). When ideas are tested 
and found to work, then they become guides to further action— 
they are known as effective and may be filed for future reference. 
Although the emphasis in educational subject matter is objec- 
tive, it is inextricably bound up with educational method, and, 
if the two are separated, it is only in logical abstraction for the 
better control of the educational experience. The dialectical 
union of educational subject matter and educational method is 
established in philosophy of education, as was indicated earlier 
in this paper. 

Through such a dialectical union Dewey presents a universe, 
plural in nature but unified by that way in which human beings 
growing in a physical and social environment act, a way of act- 
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ing that is called reason. The unity is organic, not, as most of 
Dewey’s commentators believe, merely through an analogy to 
the organic unity of biological life, but because the logical 
method he uses is organic. He falls, therefore, into the error 
neither of extreme empiricism nor of extreme rationalism but 
presents a complete and, therefore, complex, picture of the 
growth of man’s perceptions and conceptions in the struggle for 
adaptation between a changing individual, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, changing society and changing natural forces. 


De Paut UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSION 





THE NEW DEONTOLOGY 


J. H. MUIRHEAD 


I 


HERE is no more striking example of the difference in the 
course that recent philosophy has taken in Great Britain and in 
America than that of their respective reactions against the ideal- 
ism of the eighties and nineties of last century. While in America the 
leaders of this reaction have gloried in the novelty and radicalism of their 
principles, in England they have tended to favor a reversion to the in- 
tuitional realism that had flourished in the eighteenth century. Though 
not the whole truth, there is much to be said for Professor Collingwood’s 
description of the movement as not so much a “reaction” as a revival, “the 
old stock shooting up from below the graft, the scion dying back and the 
tree reverting to its original state.” It naturally enough had its origin 
in Oxford, “the home of last causes,” seeing that it was here that the 
graft had originally been made, and in the logical studies that in those 
years exercised the minds of the younger men. To the neo-Kantian and 
Hegelian theory of knowledge J. Cook Wilson, in the early nineties, 
threw down a challenge in maintaining that there could be no theory, 
in the sense of an explanation, of knowledge. Try to analyze and define 
it as you will, you have in the end to appeal to what you “know” and 
are as far as ever from being able to say what knowledge is. 

But the genius of British philosophy has always tended to turn from 
problems of knowledge to those of practice, and it was not long before 
one of Cook Wilson’s most brilliant pupils, H. A. Prichard, sought to 
apply the same principle to ethics. He had already been anticipated by 
the Cambridge thinker, G. E. Moore, in his Principia ethica (1903), in 
which, after the example of Henry Sidgwick, he sought to combine ele- 
ments of empiricism and intuitionalism in what has come to be known 
as “ideal utilitarianism.’’ But Moore had taken his departure from the 
idea of goodness as the fundamental one and that to which the idea of 
rightness of conduct stood in the relation of means to end. This did not 
satisfy the Oxford men, who were allied by tradition more to Kant than 
to Sidgwick and were in revolt against the neglect into which the ideas 
of right and obligation were in danger of falling, in favor of that of good; 
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and in 1912 Prichard arraigned not only utilitarianism but all previous 
moral philosophy in an article in Mind under the title ‘Does Moral 
Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?’’ Moore might be right in claiming for 
the idea of goodness that it was something ultimate and indefinable. But 
what was urged as to the idea of goodness might with at least equal justice 
be urged as to that of rightness, and the “mistake” that the traditional 
moral philosophy made was that of looking for a reason why an action 
is right, and why it involves an obligation to perform it, in some end that 
was achieved, some “good” that was gained by it. The writer was under 
no delusion as to the antiquity and the apparent authority of the view 
he was challenging and named Plato and Aristotle among the ancients 
and Butler, Hutcheson, Paley, and Mill among moderns. But this did 
not dismay him. Just as the idea of knowledge is fundamental and ines- 
capable in logic, so the idea of obligation is for ethics. Try to reduce it 
to the idea of some good to be realized—if this is to be a moral idea, it 
must be accompanied by the idea of a duty to realize it. It is useless to 
urge that, even so, the idea of something that ‘ought to be’’ logically 
precedes the idea of what it is right and obligatory to do, “the word 
‘ought’ refers to actions and actions alone”; “ought to be,” unless it 
implies an ‘‘ought to do,”’ is an empty phrase. 


II 

Moore’s book had come at a period of relative peace and fell in well 
with the desire to rescue utilitarianism from the stigma of ‘“‘naturalism.”’ 
Prichard’s article had no such luck. It came at a time of political unrest, 
shortly to be merged in the outbreak of the four years’ war, and fell in 
with no obvious current of thought. But by the year 1928, when he gave 
his inaugural lecture as professor of moral philosophy on “Duty and 
Interest,”’ things had changed. He saw that the time was come for a 
restatement and deepening of the thesis of the Mind article by showing 
more fully that the “mistake” of moral philosophy was traceable to 
Plato’s Republic, the aim of which was not, as it ought to have been, to 
prove as against the Sophists that the idea of “right” is altogether inde- 
pendent of the idea of any gain, advantage, or good of the self, but on the 
contrary to carry on the Sophists’ contentions that, only if actions could 
be shown to minister to such good could there be any reason to perform 
them. The theoretic and practical importance of the issue had begun 
to become clear. Prichard, moreover, by this time, had disciples of his 
own who were prepared, as is the way of disciples, not only to accept the 
master’s words but to carry them to uncovenanted lengths; and E. F. 
Carritt published in the same year a book on The Theory of Morals in 
which he attacked the venerable idea of a summum bonum as “‘the ignis 
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fatuus of moral philosophy” and struck out right and left at theories 
which, in his view, had been deluded by it. But the writer who carried 
the argument into the greatest detail was Dr. (now Sir) W. David Ross 
in his book on The Right and the Good published in 1930. Detaching him- 
self for the most part from earlier historical theory, the account of which 
given by Prichard was perhaps the weakest part of his work, and with 
little or no allusion to the idealism with which the quarrel had primarily 
been, he had all the more room for the exercise of the subtle power of 
analysis combined with that of wide generalization that so often re- 
minded his readers of his master Aristotle, as well as for the discussion 
of difficulties in the application of the theory and the development of a 
much-needed theory of ‘“‘good’’ to supplement that of ‘‘right.” 

One of the most obvious of the difficulties that the theory had to en- 
counter was the inadequacy of intuited rules of right to meet all occasions 
and the necessity of having to modify their stringency in view of wider 
considerations in order to discover what was really right. Ross met this 
by drawing a distinction between “prima facie’’ right and right proper 
or sans phrase. But he still insisted that, when all was said, it was from 
the nature of the situation as it is in itself and not from its relation to 
any good beyond it that an act derives its rightness and obligatoriness. 
Another difficulty was that of the relation of rightness of action to motive. 
It seemed clear that, if an action was to be morally right (i.e., subjec- 
tively as well as objectively right), it must be performed from a right 
motive. Yet how can this be seeing that “‘it is not the case that I can 
produce a certain motive in myself at a moment’s notice’? From this 
it seems to follow (paradoxically enough) that ‘action from a good motive 
is never morally obligatory” that in fact ‘what is morally good is never 
right” (pp. 4 and 5). Turning to the problem of goodness, while denying 
that it was the more fundamental idea in ethics, Ross saw its importance 
and devoted five out of seven chapters to it. Taking first the question of 
the ‘“‘meaning’”’ of “good,” he distinguishes between the “‘adjunctive” use 
of the term, as when we speak of a “good” runner or a “good” poem, 
and the “‘predicative”’ use, as when we say that pleasure or knowledge is 
“good.” In the former case goodness may mean merely ministering to a 
certain interest (i.e., instrumentally good); in the latter case goodness is 
predicated with a certain absoluteness as of that which is intrinsically 
good. Finally (here borrowing from Moore), he distinguishes between 
things that are intrinsically good in the sense that they are compounds 
of elements some of which are not good in themselves (e.g., pain in an 
experience which is predominantly pleasurable) and in the sense that 
they are simply and ultimately good when taken by themselves. All 
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this might be said by that time to have become commonplace, but it 
was intended to lead up (a) to a characterization (we are forbidden to 
say “‘definition’’) of the nature of good as a quality that results from the 
whole nature of a thing and can be designated “‘toti-resultant”’; (b) (pace 
Perry and Urban) to a disownment of the assumption that there must be 
“a general thecry of value”’ (or goodness [p. g0]); and (c) to an enumera- 
tion of the things which are intrinsically good: virtuous dispositions and 
actions, pleasure, the apportionment of pleasure to the virtuous, knowl- 
edge and (in a less degree) right opinion; finally to the deductions that 
“good” is a characteristic belonging primarily to states of mind and that 
* ‘right’ does not stand for a form of value at all, while ‘beautiful’ does 
not stand for an intrinsic form of value” (p. 122). 

Ross was far too acute a reasoner to fail to see the hornet’s nest in 
which much of this, particularly his treatment of motive as a criterion 
of the rightness of an action, involved him. If not motive, what then? 
We seem driven back on the criterion of the effectiveness of the action, 
and this is what he accepts—‘‘success and failure are the only and a 
sufficient test of the performance of duty”’ (illustrated by the stock ex- 
ample of a borrowed book)—an answer which, in a world of uncon- 
trollable accidents, would be amazing enough from anyone, but from 
the writer was bound to appear in flagrant contradiction to his main 
thesis that rightness and wrongness have nothing to do with success or 
failure in the achievement of anything but depend entirely on the forma! 
character of the act as intuitively discerned. 


III 


Meantime the book had a striking success in rousing general interest 
in the movement, shaking the dovecots of utilitarians and idealists alike, 
and calling forth replies from both. So full an account of these reactions 
has recently been given by Rudolf Metz in Philosophy of July, 1939, that 
it is unnecessary to go here into detail. It is sufficient to say that, con- 
sidering their importance, it was not surprising that Ross, when he was 
invited to give the Gifford Lectures, should take the opportunity of de- 
fending the thesis of his earlier book against its critics, with such quali- 
fications and additions as the course of the discussion had suggested to 
him. Now that the lectures are before us, we have what is and is likely 
to remain, the classical text of the whole theory.’ It is written with the 
same distinction of style, the same subtlety and precision of thought as 
was the previous book, imposing the closest attention on the reader 

t Sir W. David Ross, Foundations of Ethics (Gifford Lectures, University of Aber- 
deen, 1935-36 [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939]). 
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(what must it have been to the hearer?), the same charming modesty— 
leading him at the end to confess to having fulfilled only a part of the 
duty expected of Gifford lecturers, namely, the advancement and diffu- 
sion of the study of “‘Natural Theology,” and even in this part to have 
been unable to say that he has completely succeeded in solving some of 
the knottiest problems. 

After what bas been already said of the main outlines of the theory 
it would be superfluous to follow the restatement of them which we have 
here. What concerns us is the evidence of any important modifications 
of detail which might help to remove the appearance of paradox, already 
noticed in some of the conclusions of the earlier book, and of any im- 
portant additions to the general doctrine. One minor correction we may 
notice at once in the admission with regard to control of motive: namely, 
that, while it is impossible to summon up a certain motive at a moment’s 
notice, it may be possible to cultivate a certain motive (in the present 
case conscientiousness or dutifulness in action). While qualifying his 
doctrine in this way, the writer, in deference to Prichard’s insistence that 
“the word ‘ought’ refers to actions and actions alone,” still holds to his 
original statement that there can be no duty to be conscientious—a 
proposition surely that not only brings the theory into conflict with 
common sense, but goes near to a denial of the whole objective basis of 
the moral life, seeing that as is so well put by Nicolai Hartmann: ‘For 
the moral nature of man there is besides the narrow actuality of actions, 
a second requirement: to participate in the fulness of life... . to lie 
open to whatever has meaning and value.’’? Another admission, obviously 
necessary to bring the theory more into conformity with fact as well as 
with the whole deontological doctrine, is the mistake of taking success 
as the criterion of moral rightness. Here (more justifiably) he follows 
Prichard’s guidance, when, in his British Academy lecture on “Duty and 
Ignorance,”’ he showed that doing a thing seldom or ever means doing 
it directly and that the only thing we can be sure of doing is setting 
ourselves to the action in question. From this it would seem to follow 
that, after we have conscientiously done our very best to secure an object 
(e.g., the return of the book), we have done our duty, and acted rightly, 
even although we have failed of success, as compared with another 
borrower, who has been less conscientious in a similar case and yet has 
succeeded. 

We may be sure that friends of the theory drew a sigh of relief at this 
concession in spite of the “double dose of subjectivity” which the author 
sees that it involves by ‘making rightness of action depend on my opin- 


2 Ethics, English trans., I, 35. 
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ion as to what is morally suitable to what is in my opinion the state of 
the facts” (p. 164). Whether intuitionists will give equal welcome to the 
addition to the theory contained in the chapter on “Indeterminacy and 
Indeterminism”’ is another question. 

Nothing could be better than the author’s rejection of the physicist’s 
theory of indeterminacy as “‘one of the crude theories which are apt to 
be put. forward in the years immediately after the discovery of some 
startling experimental fact, before the true meaning of the fact has been 
really digested”’ (p. 219). But, granting that “as regards the physical 
universe we may still remain unrepentant determinists” must we be so 
as regards the universe of moral actions? One might have expected that, 
having taken its stand upon an unanalyzable, inexplicable intuition with 
regard to the ground of the “right,” a supporter of the theory before us 
would have had little difficulty in accepting what to most men, including 
philosophers so divergent as Sidgwick and William James is an at least 
equally strong intuition, and to Kant is a corollary of the recognition of 
any right and a wrong in action at all. It must have been a surprise to 
many to find the leader of the new intuitionism, after a careful review of 
the whole situation, coming to the conclusion that indeterminism has 
to be rejected on the ground that it implies that ‘“‘at one point in the 
nexus of events there comes a choice in which some element of the self 
operates quite freely, independent of the circumstances and also of the 
self’s system of interests as they exist at the moment,” and is thus “a 
metaphysical impossibility” (pp. 224 and 251). Yet, in spite of the ethical 
facts themselves here cited, such as the reliance we place on the known 
character of a man as “trustworthy,” Sir David is still at the end of the 
book ready to confess his dissatisfaction with his own as well as every 
other solution. 

Perhaps this is not to be wondered at as it is just one of the problems 
on which no conclusion can be reached until it is approached from a point 
of view which is frankly metaphysical and involves a “general theory” 
of the place of value in the universe. It is just one of the merits of Sir 
David’s attitude that he has learned too much from Aristotle to fall a 
victim to the antimetaphysical bias of so many at the present time. 
But this has not prevented him from so far giving way to it as to be 
content to leave such problems as that of the relation between intuition 
and thought, the moral and the immoral senses of “right and wrong,” 
“good and bad,” with that of the relation of these two conceptions them- 


3 E.g., E. F. Carritt (see .Theory of Morals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1928], 
Pp. 131). 
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selves finally to that of freedom and necessity, still in almost unrelieved 
opposition to each other. 

It is for this reason that, with all due sense of what we owe to this 
movement by way of stimulation to give greater precision to our thought 
on the concepts on which moral philosophy is based, and particularly to 
the relation between those of the good and the right, I cannot believe 
that our difficulties are to be solved by recourse to unanalyzable intui- 
tions whether of good or of right. I have elsewhere‘ suggested as the 
most hopeful course to adopt an examination of these ideas in the light 
of precisely what these writers renounce, namely, “‘a general theory of 
value.”’ This is not the place to attempt a sketch of the kind of con- 
clusion to which this seems to me likely to lead. But I may have space 
to ask, as a mere matter of history, whether it is not their criticism of 
moral philosophy rather than moral philosophy itself which is based upon 
a mistake. Professor Collingwood has accused what he calls “the new 
realism” of ignorance of history. As far as the history of philosophy is 
concerned I cannot think that the accusation is true of so learned an 
Aristotelian scholar as Sir David Ross. But I think that it may possibly 
be true that the anti-Platonic strain in Aristotle has had a certain effect 
in dimming his insight into the idea on which the classical moral philos- 
ophy is really based and has led him to accept too uncritically the stric- 
tures upon it from which the new deontology took its departure. Taking 
advantage of the naiveté of Socrates’ tentative hints as we have them in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia and some of the so-called Socratic Dialogues, 
and turning a blind eye to the immense deepening which these received 
from Plato in the Symposium’ and the Republic it was easy for the critic 
to identify the whole of Greek ethics with utilitarianism and heap upon 
it all the errors conceived to belong to that doctrine, even in the amended 
form that has recently become current. As a matter of fact, the doctrines 
lie poles asunder. Everyone admits that a great advance has been made 
on the hedonist utilitarianism by the recognition of the intrinsic goodness 
of other things besides pleasure. But so long as the theory confines itself 
to this, and, for the rest, devotes itself to an enumeration of the things 
that are intrinsically or ultimately good, and the attempt to estimate 
their respective degrees of goodness, without reference to any principle 


4In Rule and End in Morals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1932). 

5 Pp. 203 ff., where (as usual when he is most in earnest) Plato puts his doctrine in 
the form of a myth—that of genesis of love and desire from the union of Poverty and 
Plenty, in other words from the union in man of the sense of a finite actuality with 
that of an infinite possibility of good, than which, in spite of appearance, “there is noth- 
ing else that men love.” 
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that might provide an adequate criterion of their place in the hierarchical 
order (call it metaphysical or what you will)—moral philosophy must 
tend more and more to become an exercise in a calculation of the amount 
of empirical good that actions are likely to produce and to degenerate 
into a form of casuistry.° Whether the new deontology escapes that fate 
is another question. My present point is the contrast between any form 
of utilitarianism and that which takes its departure from the totally dif- 
ferent conception of human life as pervaded with a sense of an actual 
incompleteness and discordancy, whether with the world without or with 
itself, and at the same time haunted by a positive idea, however vague, 
of a completeness and harmony, which is ever being but is never com- 
pletely achieved. The problem of a moral philosophy of this kind is that 
of reaching as clear and adequate a statement as possible of the elements 
that enter into this ideal, looked at from the point of view of the objects 
which the world offers the will, as of intrinsic value, and that assert them- 
selves as binding upon it, whether more distantly as things that ought 
to be or more nearly as things that demand immediate attention in the way 
of actions that ought to be done, in order to bring them into being.? These 
two sides of the good life, technically expressible as the teleological and 
the deontological, may well have received different emphasis at different 
times and in different circumstances. I know no better way of regarding 
the history of European moral philosophy than as such a dialectical 
movement between opposites. If Greek ethics tended to overemphasize 
the teleological, Stoic, Judaeo-Christian, and ecclesiastical ethics tended 
to overemphasize the deontological, calling forth at the Renaissance the 
uncompromising teleology that found expression in Spinoza and Leibniz 
and ended in Kant’s herculean effort, here as elsewhere, to find a way of 
reconciliation. Sir David Ross characterizes Kant’s ethics as ‘“‘perhaps 
the nearest approach to a pure ethics of duty” (p. 4) but this is to ignore 
the synthesis he sought to effect in his second statement of the supreme 
maxim of morals, in the form of the duty “to treat humanity in one’s 

6 As its advocates frankly admit. ‘‘So far as Ethics,’ writes G. E. Moore, “‘allows 
itself to give lists of virtues or even to name constituents of the Ideal, it is indistin- 
guishable from casuistry. .. . . Casuistry is the goal of ethical investigation’’ (Principia 
ethica, pp. 4 and 5; quoted with approval by H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, 
II, 418). 

7 If, as intuitionists should be readier than others to admit, “language is molded on 
reality,” they should also be readier than others to recognize this double reference in 
the very words that they use in the attempt to deny it. What we “‘ought” or have a 
“duty” to do is something “‘owed”’ or ‘‘due’”’ to another something which is of intrinsic 
value or goodness, and to which we are ‘“‘bound”’ (obligati) as joint sharers in it with our 
fellows. 
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own person and the person of others always as an end and never as a 
means only” in what he describes as “‘a Kingdom of Ends.” Sir David 
so far agrees with this interpretation of Kant as to find the lesson of his 
thought in the strength of “the facts” and the impossibility of separating 
the notions of right and of good (p. 5). But philosophy, here as else- 
where, can never be content with a mere “this and that” without an 
attempt to go from one to the other by the way of the intellect and to 
see “this in that and that in this.” 

Has moral philosophy made a mistake in setting before itself this 
ideal? Or does the mistake not rather lie at the door of those who deny 
the possibility of any such synthesis and therewith of having any moral 
philosophy that is worth the name? To put the question seems to me a 
sufficient answer to it. To give any other is to doom moral philosophy 
to sterility in face of a question that is not only of the greatest theoretic 
interest for all time but, at the present moment, one of supreme practical 
importance, seeing that is it nothing less than the question of the values 
which constitute the glory of what Kant calls “humanity,” and the pos- 
session of which, in such degree as is possible for finite beings, is what 
makes life worth living. 

Dyke Enp, ROTHERFIELD 
ENGLAND 














LAW AND NORM IN ETHICS: A COMMENT ON THE 
ETHICS OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


ROGER HAZELTON 


N HIS recently translated book, Problems of Ethics, Moritz Schlick 
applies the familiar method of logical analysis to the concepts of 
ethical inquiry. The task of ethics as a philosophical discipline, he 

holds, is the purely theoretical one of making clear the content of scien- 
tific propositions, that is, of determining or discovering their meaning. 
Such a procedure is not one of definition but of explanation; that of 
determining what Schlick calls the ‘‘material characteristics of the good.”’ 

This procedure is proper to the “scientific or explanatory ethics” which 
Schlick espouses, in strict contrast to the normative ethics which he re- 
jects as a method. In so far as normative ethics has a genuine meaning 
it is a group of answers to the question ‘‘What does actually serve as 
standard of conduct?” If it attempts to set up what must or ought to 
serve as standard of conduct it is outside its proper sphere and becomes 
meaningless. To explanatory ethics, on the other hand, belongs the ques- 
tion “‘Why does such a standard so serve?” This can be answered in 
Schlick’s view only by psychology—the scientific study of moral judg- 
ment and conduct. This he seeks to provide in terms of the “law of moti- 
vation,” according to which “‘it is universally true that the will follows 
the motive which has the greatest degree of pleasant feeling connected 
with it.”? 

It is evident from this manner of setting up his method that Schlick 
intends to rule out completely the normative method in ethics and to 
treat norms only as contents or expressions of fact concerning the condi- 
tions under which an act, disposition, or character is actually called 
“good.” From the well-known point of view of logical analysis the evalu- 
ation of such norms, like any evaluation, is meaningless. And further, 
to treat such norms as themselves evaluations by an individual or group 
of what ought to be or should be considered good is equally outside the 
pale of ethical inquiry. Schlick would thus doubly restrict the meaning 
of “norm” and “normative’’: they refer to content and not method in 
ethics, and in content are descriptive formulations of moral behavior 
rather than imperatives or validities bearing on it with any kind of ought- 
ness. 


* Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, trans. Rynin (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), 
P. 47. 
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The question is whether such a reduction of the meaning of these 
terms can be maintained in ethics and, more specifically, whether Schlick 
himself succeeds in maintaining it. But first it will be profitable to look 
at some consequences of this point of view for ethical method. 

A first consequence of some importance is that ethics is thereby de- 
prived of its basis in value-theory, which is to run counter to the whole 
trend in modern ethical thought. Logical positivism can have a theory 
of value but it cannot have a value-theory, as it denies the existence of 
values for judgment and discourse. According to it ethics may describe 
and explain but cannot evaluate. To regard ethics as a ‘‘normative sci- 
ence” in the manner of Urban, or to suppose that ethics presupposes 
axiology, after the almost universal agreement of modern writers, is 
quite without sense to one who denies that propositions about what ought 
to be can be significantly set forth and that value judgments have any 
communicable or testable meaning whatever beyond the expression of 
one’s feeling at the time of utterance. Though of course it is no refutation 
of Schlick’s argument to say that it breaks with a philosophical tradition, 
it is at least important to recognize that it shifts the whole basis of ethical 
discussion away from value to fact, from norms as prescriptive ideals of 
conduct to norms as simply descriptive formulations of it. Ethics can 
thus be a science of norms; it cannot be a normative science. 

A second consequence of not less importance is that ethics so con- 
ceived can have no practical bearing. Its end is simply knowledge; not, 
as Aristotle thought, the “‘good for man.’ Ethics examines rival opin- 
ions as to the good and attempts to trace their psychological sources and 
sociological conditions and hence to explain them. To choose between 
such opinions, or to suggest an order among them, is to forsake science 
for arbitrary preference which at once invites the logical positivist’s charge 
of “‘meaninglessness.” 

This interpretation of ethics as purely theoretical does not mean that 
it is interested only in formal or structural properties of ethical proposi- 
tions. On the contrary, as we have already seen, Schlick is primarily 
interested in contents or “material characteristics.” His position is com- 
parable to Hartmann’s in that both seek in feeling and volition the con- 
crete conditions of moral judgment and conduct. But Hartmann admits 
more into the scope and therefore into the method of ethical inquiry, 
by suggesting that the practical question “What ought I to do?” is a 
fundamental question for ethics, as well as by developing his notion of the 
“indirectly normative,’ according to which, though ethics does not dic- 
tate or recommend anything, it nevertheless ‘co-operates in the awaken- 


2 Ross (trans.), Ethica Nicomachea i. 2. 
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ing of the sense of value.” Neither of these functions is allowed by 
Schlick. 

A third consequence which follows from what has already been pointed 
out is that ethics for Schlick becomes a branch of psychology—that section 
of it which studies conduct growing out of resolutions, which are decisions 
between incompatible stimuli in the direction of the most pleasant end 
in view. Moreover, it is psychology interpreted in behavioristic fashion, 
aiming at the reduction of its phenomena to the level of verifiable and 
predictable entities and processes. Thus, although Schlick uses such hu- 
man-scale terms as “volition,” “disposition,” and “responsibility,” he 
makes it clear that he interprets these in terms of natural process and 
causal context. There is nothing in ethics which is not in psychology, 
in so far as psychology is strictly scientific in its techniques and intention. 

One function of scientific method is the formulation of “laws” or gen- 
eralized descriptions of behavior common to a class of entities or processes 
selected for observation and experiment. Schlick’s own “law of motiva- 
tion” is such an attempt. He indicates this meaning of law in the scien- 
tific sense with some care.‘ But in the same connection he indicates the 
meaning of law to social practice as a “rule by which the state prescribes 
certain behavior to its citizens,”’ contrasting it with the scientific sense. 
In the belief that this distinction will throw light on our question as to 
the possibility of maintaining Schlick’s exclusion of the normative method 
from ethics we shall get this point into sharper focus. 

What this distinction means methodologically for Schlick is that ethics 
has as its content laws in the social sense but deals with them in the nat- 
ural sense. That is to say, ethics uncovers in its investigations command- 
ments, rules, or unwritten mores which do in fact “prescribe certain be- 
havior.” But ethics cannot deal with them at their face value, as pre- 
scriptions; it can only treat them as descriptions of actual behavior. The 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill,” for example, is not to be regarded 
by ethics as a prohibition but only as a formulation of what the group in 
question considers advantageous to its own welfare and preservation. So 
far as ethics is concerned the commandment’s character of oughtness is 
specious and pretending; it does not mean what it says. It says “killing 
is evil’; but it means “‘such and such a society at such and such a time 
believes that killing is evil.” The fact that another group in another situa- 
tion may command killing as a good raises no problem of inconsistency 
for ethics. All that can be done is to describe the new situation as ex- 
planatory of the new prescription. Ethics does not deal with prescrip- 


3 Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, trans. Coit (London: Allen & Unwin, 1932), I, 66. 
4 Op. cit., p. 147. 5 Ibid. 
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tions on their own merit, as prescriptions, but only as descriptions, as laws 
in the natural and not in the social sense. 

It is important to see that in speaking of the two meanings of law 
Schlick recognizes the prescriptive nature of social practice as well as 
the descriptive character of natural science, but in dealing with the con- 
trast between normative and explanatory ethics he finds no place for 
prescriptive norms at all. It is then pertinent to ask what the relation- 
ship is between norm and law. They are evidently not identical as in 
Bentham’s thought, where law is conceived in particularistic terms as the 
command of the sovereign. The influence of natural rather than political 
science is strong in Schlick’s interpretation. May we then say that norm 
is the social form of law? No, according to the view here presented, be- 
cause ethics cannot admit the prescriptive, commanding character of 
rules of conduct. Ethics is in the position of having to leave laws, in the 
social sense, strictly alone, dealing only with norms as “expressions of 
fact.” From this it would seem that Schlick means to distinguish with 
some finality those rules which simply are resultants of specifiable condi- 
tions and those rules which are prescribed by a social group to its mem- 
bers, calling the former ‘“‘norms” and the latter “laws.” 

This is a highly ambiguous and unworkable distinction. It means, we 
point out again, that though the ethicist knows perfectly well that both 
norm and law do in fact prescribe conduct and are regarded by members 
of the group to which they apply in that light, he cannot in his proper 
function treat them as such. Further, the whole distinction between a 
normative and a descriptive ethics is one of content, not method. In 
method, as even the most careful of recent treatises on scientific method 
have shown, description, explanation, and evaluation are mutually sup- 
porting and dependent in the construction of hypotheses and the testing 
of them.’ The distinction on which Schlick bases his entire methodology 
is not a methodological distinction but one between certain kinds of facts 
in the ethical perspective. There are observed sequences in behavior and 
there are observed principles for behavior. The principles or rules are 
also phenomenal, observable entities, and must therefore be accounted 
for by the scientific ethical investigator; but he does not account for them 
by denying, for the purposes of his investigation, the character which 
they actually possess to those whose rules they are and for whom they 
are intended. Weare justified in pointing this out on the basis of Schlick’s 
own admission that there is a normative meaning of law in social practice. 


6 See, e.g., B. Bavink, The Natural Sciences, trans. Hatfield (New York: Century, 
1932), pp. 26-44; M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931), 


pp. 76-146. 
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Why then, we may justifiably ask, must the ethicist accept a limitation 
which automatically prevents him from comprehending norms in their 
total social functioning, as they actually occur in the social context? To 
do so is to bifurcate social reality and to incapacitate the ethical thinker 
for genuine social inquiry. 

What is explanation in ethics? This is the central question raised by 
this application of logical positivism to ethical method. The answer of 
Schlick is that it is equivalent to a descriptive psychology of conduct. 
But what is “conduct’’? His treatment clearly indicates that it is not 
mere activity, but involves the will, “motives,” and “‘resolutions.”’ Even 
here he attempts to naturalize these phenomena as much as possible, sub- 
stituting “incompatible stimuli’ for “conflicuing motives” and ‘feeling 
of exertion” for “‘will.”” But he is still left with the unnaturalized notion 
of an “inner check,”’ speaks in terms of “‘ideas which function as motives,” 
and finds such terms as “triumph,” “‘surrender,”’ and “decision’’ useful 
and, we may therefore suppose, significant. What finally determines the 
will’s decision is the possession by an idea of the “highest degree of 
pleasant emotional tone,”’ but this again is not reduced to physiological 
terms but stands as a kind of end term in Schlick’s psychological reduction 
of moral conduct. 

The point of this is that Schlick cannot, and does not in fact, ‘‘ex- 
plain” moral conduct in terms only of descriptive psychology, but uses, 
and must use, notions which are only partly or not at all reducibie to 
physiological levels. He is also aware of the difference between vindi- 
cating indeterminism and saving human freedom,’ and though he holds 
that “‘we can speak of motives only in a causal contest,’”’® he nowhere says 
that motives and causes are the same. This must mean that in spite of 
the reductionist tendency in his work he admits some discontinuity be- 
tween the facts of natural science and the facts of ethical inquiry. If 
it does not mean this we are faced with a patent contradiction in his 
theory. 

It seems clear that we have in this theory a confusion of two senses of 
explanation, symbolized in the double meaning of the word “why.” 
There is explanation in terms of origin or derivation, which Schlick seeks 
to provide in terms of psychology. In seeking to show that moral conduct 
is derived from natural impulse or inclination’ he is following this type 
of explanatory procedure. But the type of explanation which he does 
not provide is that in terms of motive or purpose, which is the sense in 
which the question “Why?” is asked in a court of law and in social rela- 


8 Ibid., p. 156. 9 Ibid., pp. 60 f. 





7 Op. cit., p. 149. 
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tions. The explanation of motive or purpose which human affairs de- 
mands is also required for the sake of completeness in ethics. Otherwise 
ethics is not concerned with moral conduct but merely with physiological 
activity, with “behavioristics.’”” We have seen that even Schlick is un- 
willing to carry the reduction that far. 

We find then in this work a frequent device of positivist thought: the 
rigid exclusion at the beginning of normative phenomena except as these 
can be treated “descriptively,” followed by a surreptitious reintroduction 
of them under different names in the sequel, in order to give the analysis 
the appearance of completeness as regards its phenomena. The admission 
of “‘law in the social sense,” in addition to the finality of terms like 
“pleasant idea,” “inclination,” and “motive,” exemplify this unavowed 
admission of normative content into the purview of ethics. 

Finally, what of normative method? The admission of this follows 
from admitting normative content, and in two ways. First is the im- 
possibility of reducing normative method to a description of norms, as 
Schlick seeks to do. Norms are expressions of fact and of social condition- 
ing. But norms themselves condition behavior and transform it into 
conduct, as Schlick admits in the case of law and in his analysis of moti- 
vation. We do not, therefore, understand norms if we deal with them 
simply as resultant formulations of social experience, though this is an 
important and indispensable approach. We deal with them comprehen- 
sively only if we regard them as modifiers of future conduct, as “‘motives”’ 
in Schlick’s sense. Second, since it is the very function of norms, recog- 
nized even in the bare description of them, to command or to appeal, 
they present themselves for decision; that is, for acceptance or rejection. 
If the ethical thinker remains neutral in the face of this recognized func- 
tioning, and makes no choice between them, he is either not talking about 

norms at all, in which case his analysis is far from adequate, or he is 
stolidly attempting to maintain an impersonality, a ‘‘valuational blind- 
ness,” to use Hartmann’s phrase, which even the natural scientist knows 
it is impossible to achieve in his most objective measurements and calcula- 
tions. If the scientist chooses between hypotheses on the basis of con- 
sistency and between facts on the basis of relevance, the ethical inquirer 
is competent to choose between norms on the basis of relative value. And 
this is all the “normative method” implies. It grows directly out of the 
character of ethical phenomena themselves and its intention is not au- 
thoritarian or obscurantist, but simply the understanding of what is be- 
fore it for analysis. The upshot is that the ethicist is obliged to choose, | 
as is the scientist, between rival norms claiming his support. This makes 
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clear the foundation of ethical theory in value and makes possible a gen- 
uinely “‘practical” (though not legislative) function to ethics. In conclu- 
sion, this method guarantees that the phenomena with which it deals are 
not misinterpreted in reductionist fashion and that norms and laws in 
particular do not lose for ethics the actual functioning which they exhibit 
in social life. 
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Mr. JusTICE MILLER AND THE SUPREME Court, 1862-1890. By Charles 
Fairman. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. vii+456. 
$4.50. 

Biographies of judges are not common in this country. If we had more 
intimate knowledge of the facts relating to their selection, their work, 
their views (outside those expressed in judicial opinions), their judgments 
of one another, their relations with family and neighbors, our understand- 
ing of the nature of judicial process would undoubtedly be broadened. 
Is it because Americans have taken too literally the dictum that we live 
under a government of laws, not men, that we have been hesitant to get 
close to the men who make the laws? 

Recently, however, we have been favored with the studies of a number 
of leading members of the American bench: James Kent,’ James Wilson,? 
William Howard Taft,3 and Roger B. Taney.‘ Professor Fairman could 
not have done better than to select Samuel Freeman Miller, for twenty- 
eight years associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Those of us who read, five years ago, Fairman’s article on Miller,’ and, 
more recently, a quotation from a letter by him in Felix Frankfurter’s 
Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court,’ have felt the need for a full- 
length study. Professor Fairman has filled that need in good measure. 

One leaves the book with the feeling that he has made a new friend; 
for Miller invites—and deserves—friendships. This man, who, unobtru- 
sively, had made more constitutional law than most of the founding 
fathers,’ started out as a country doctor in Kentucky, at thirty-one 
changed his profession, and soon thereafter moved his office and home to 
a small town in Iowa, from where, at forty-six, he was taken to the Su- 
preme Court in Washington, was time and again considered for the chief 
justiceship and the presidency. An inveterate enemy of wealth, honest 
as honest Abe, he would not premit Mrs. Miller to invest in property lest 


* Horton, James Kent (1939). 
2 Obering, Philosophy of James Wilson (1939). 

3 Pringle, Life and Times of William Howard Taft (1939). 
4 Swisher, Roger B. Taney (1935). 

5 Political Science Quarterly, March, 1935. 

6 Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court (1938), p. 15. 
7 Charles Fairman, Mr. Justice Miller ...., p. 12. 
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it appreciate in value and he be accused of speculation; and when he died 
his assets consisted of his law books and the balance due on his salary; 
and when his current bills were paid, there was no balance remaining. 
Here is the stuff out of which our homespun heroes are made. There is 
no need to fear that the biography of such a judge as Miller will con- 
tribute to a “debunking” of the law. 

Miller’s opinion in the Slaughter House cases, his opinions on criminal 
law, his dissent in the Test Oath cases, in Hepburn v. Griswold, in Gelpcke 
v. Dubuque, deserve lasting recognition. In more than one instance he 
identified himself with us rather than with his contemporaries; e.g., in 
civil cases he thought a verdict of nine, or even eight, should suffice; the 
common law of evidence he judged to be a very artificial system; he 
favored legislation to admit the testimony of parties in interest ; he favored 
the union of administration of law and equity. 

The greatest interest of the reader, however, is in Miller’s letters, par- 
ticularly those to his brother-in-law. Through them we are permitted 
a glimpse into his feelings aroused by cases, judges, politicians. They 
afford us an insight not only into the mind of Miller but into the great 
issues that came before the Court. For the letters alone the book is 
eminently worth reading. 

Space does not permit more than several instances. The flavor of the 
rest may be judged from them. 

After eight years in the Court he wrote of it: ‘There is not much 
talent in it. There is much prejudice, or rather preoccupation. There is 
much political feeling of which perhaps I have my share.” 

In 1875 he wrote: ‘It is vain to contend with judges who have been 
at the bar the advocates for forty years of railroad companies, and all 
the forms of associated capital, when they are called upon to decide cases 
where such interests are in contest. All their training, all their feelings, 
are from the start in favor of those who need no such influence.”’ 

There is little doubt that Judge Dillon was right in his judgment that 
if Miller had been chief justice for the twenty-eight years of his incum- 
bency, his fame would have been second only to that of Marshall. 

MILTON R. Konvitz 
New York University School of Law 


Posit1vE Democracy. By James Feibleman. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xv+256. $2.50. 
Parts of nine chapters of this book have already appeared in various 
periodicals, including this one, which may account for the volume’s repeti- 
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tiousness and other architectural deficiencies. The author has what might 
be called a central point of view from which he surveys seventeen topics 
loosely grouped as ‘Traditional Influences,’ ‘Theoretical Aspects,”’ 
‘Practical Applications,’ and “Appendices.” He is convinced that the 
current woes of democracy spring from its negative character, which in 
turn he traces to what he calls “‘nominalism.” This he would replace with 
positive democracy refurbished with reason and based upon realism. Not 
William James (or John Dewey) but Charles S. Peirce is to supply the 
‘“‘proper”’ or ‘‘correct’”’ democratic ethics of the future. Past liberalisms 
have been “‘irrational’”’ because individual reasoning rather than “‘inde- 
pendent reason”’ or logic has been ‘‘the final court of appeal.” 

Mr. Feibleman would discard ‘‘the old nominalistic explanation of so- 
cial organization as a mere summatory convenience” and substitute the 
authority of rational social laws. Freedom of thought is proper in the 
consideration of hypotheses, but, like the state in some versions of 
Marxism, it will gradually “wither away.”’ Says the author: 

When all the sciences reach the same degree of success that has been attained 
in physics, the ultimate rule of reason over belief will become apparent, and 
there will not longer be any claim made for complete freedom of individual 
opinion. Once the social sciences are in a position to state some of the laws of 
social conduct, the reason for actions will be apparent, and the conflict of actions 
arising from conflict of individual opinion will be greatly diminished. Thus the 
ideal of society (approachable, albeit remote) involves the complete abolition 
of freedom of thought and its replacement by adequate reason for thought. 
Inasmuch, however, as such a state of affairs is incredibly remote, a residual 
rational liberalism is essential to any progress toward it [pp. 160-61]. 


Such ultimate authoritarianism, no matter how remote, is a poor 
foundation for democracy for the simple reason that no way has ever 
been found to keep it from becoming, in human hands, coercive in prac- 
tice. It is not strange that in times of social upheaval there should be 
impatience with the negative aspects of the democratic effort, and frantic 
searching for a rock upon which to found freedom without enchaining it. 
Mr. Feibleman wants to give to individualism and scientific method the 
virtues of absolutism by invoking goals, ends, aims, and purposes. He 
calls in the absolutism of logical systems and what he imagines to be the 
absolutism of physics (to say nothing of social physics), and then tempers 
his theoretical authoritarian dogmatism by making it ideal and prac- 
tically remote. But frozen ends will ultimately congeal one’s means, as 
John Dewey has spent a lifetime in pointing out. The author cannot have 
it both ways: he cannot thunder in terms of ‘‘the truth,” “‘the right rela- 
tion,” ‘‘the correct answer,” and the “‘proper understanding” one minute, 
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and then expect the reader to accept him as the champion of minorities 
and of freedom of speech the next. He hails President Hutchins as the 
advocate of “fundamentally the correct position” in education as against 
the “erroneous philosophy” of nominalism. But who, in a democracy, 
has authorized Mr. Feibleman to pontificate in terms of the truth accord- 
ing to reason in matters of social growth and of human desires? 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLaTo. By Raphael Demos. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xiv-+ 406. $3.00. 

The Philosophy of Plato! From such a title, what do we expect? (1) An 
introductory appreciation of ‘“‘the man, the writer, the social reformer, 
the religious seer, the teacher” —protreptic zeal inspiring haste to achieve 
the joys of discipleship (get your copy now! Ring up your neighborhood 
drugstore today!)? Or (2) prefaces and commentaries upon The Dia- 
logues—transporting the modern student to ancient Athens, introducing 
him to a sports club where, the exercises over, he will find Socrates dis- 
coursing with the younger members upon manliness, self-control, and 
kindred adolescent themes? Or possibly (3) a scholar’s unraveling of the 
threads: separating the Socratic influences and presenting the remainder 
(such as it is) as “Plato himself’””—technical stuff, enlivened by challenges 
to other scholars to show cause why each should not receive the booby 
prize of graece indoctissimus? 

The work before us is none of these—although, by suggesting that the 
sixteenth chapter be read first, and the first last, and eleven chapters 
(out of nineteen) entirely omitted, the author does something for the 
less strenuous soul. He dodges traditional interpretations “almost alto- 
gether” and aims “‘to reconstruct Plato’s thought from his own works.” 
His interest is “not historical, not scholarly,” but “interpretative and 
synoptic.” The units in his book are “not Dialogues, but topics.” The 
first chapter provides the key to the whole subsequent treatment. The 
topics it handles are ‘“The fundamental conceptions of Plato’s metaphys- 
ics,” namely, ‘God, or the Cause; the Pattern, or the Limit; the Good, 
or the Principle of the Best; the Receptacle, or the Unlimited; the Crea- 
ture, or the Mixture; and the Eros, or the Demons.”’ Many of these re- 
ceive more detailed treatment in later chapters of the work 

How does the author handle such topics? On the one hand, he is a 
little disarming. He is aware that each dialogue is an artistic unit, and 
that to violate defenseless contexts is the thing that scholars say it is. 
He also knows that frequently there is not sufficient evidence to justify 
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this or that dialectical development of a few phrases as indicative of a 
hard-and-fast theory. Thus he does not desire “to press his own inter- 
pretations upon the reader.” But, on the other hand, he insists that the 
“fundamental conceptions” of a group of dialogues have an interest for 
the constructive philosopher which cannot be restricted to a particular 
context, a particular dialogue, or even to a particular writer. “God, or 
the Cause,”’ “‘the Good,” and the rest do not belong exclusively even to 
a Plato. Thus the modern student of philosophy feels it legitimate to 
abstract from the Einkleidung, the artistry, the characterizations and 
pictures, the concrete themes and problems, the time—B.c., and all that, 
and the dialogue-form itself, and concentrate his attention upon philo- 
sophical fundamentals. That is to say, treating Plato “‘as a contempo- 
rary,” he pulls Plato’s work apart, digs out the chief concepts, analyzes, 
compares, and resynthesizes them in this way and that—thus achieving 
insight into Plato’s work considered as philosophy. The author’s book 
is thus strictly a study of the Philosophy of Plato. 

How does this study differ from the treatment of other philosophers— 
who have similarly not shrunk from this sort of dissection and anatomical 
reconstruction? The author himself makes no detailed reference to rival 
interpretations, but his own view is as follows: Plato’s philosophy is not 
a perfect circle with a single center but an amorphous figure with several 
foci. These foci are so interrelated that it is dialectically tempting to 
take some one as central and bring in the rest as somehow marginal. This 
is done, e.g., by those interpreters who take “‘the theory of ideas’’ (the 
Limit) as fundamental, by those who take ‘‘God”’ as central, or by those 
who treat “‘the Good” as fundamental. In fact, as a matter of dialectical 
experimentation, any one of the foci can be so taken, and the rest reduced 
to its satellites. But the result is a distortion. It is consistent, perhaps 
“monistic” if you will; but it is not Plato; for Plato is “no monist.” In 
particular, such attempts do injustice to “the Receptacle, or the Un- 
limited” and to “the Creature, or the Mixture’’—this last having been 
very inadequately treated by other interpreters. No. The only way to do 
justice to Plato’s thought is to study each and every one of the foci, and 
to restrain our own personal nisus toward unity. In this way, we study 
the philosophy of Plato. 

The author is evidently trying to do something of extreme delicacy. 
When a modern dissects an ancient, looks over the pieces with the eye of 
a technical anatomist, and considers the problem of reconstruction, does 
he follow the ancient lines, or does he—as a modern—think he can do the 
business better? It takes two to play “contemporaries.” Does our author 
put himself back into Plato’s age and see with Plato’s eyes? Or does he 
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pull Plato into the twentiety century A.D.? It must be confessed that he 
does exactly what all the rest of us do. Stimulated by Plato’s genius to 
interact with that wonderful artist and partly to dream his dream, he 
still retains his modern outlook and his modern techniques; and the re- 
sult, however sincere and however thorough, is a new edition, Plato re- 
vised. It is not the philosophy of Plato. 

But is it any the worse for that? As the curtain rises upon yet another 
revival of our favorite classic, and we peer across the ghostly footlights 
of academic scholarship, have we a right to expect anything essentially 
different from the usual performance? ‘An unearthly ballet of bloodless 
categories” —isn’t that what we always get? “‘Plato’s Philosophy” fur- 
nishes a dance theme upon which moderns compose—“‘Variations.”” And 
provided their ‘‘Variations” are tasteful and inspired by the theme which 
inspired the original version, are we not glad to find moderns, too, mas- 
querading, in their leisure time, as Greek dancers? We have enjoyed 
Grote’s ballet, Natorp’s ballet, and many another version. Why not wel- 
come one more balletomane? In Demos’ setting, the technique of the ca- 
denzas is evidently Whitehead’s. But the author’s choreography is com- 
petent, and its range is extensive. The new version is just as ghostly as 
that of any other modern academic and produces the same old authentic 
thrill. No student can sit through the performance without both enjoy- 
ment and stimulation. The music “‘comes through,” and in such perform- 
ances as the “Variations of Demos” we feel ourselves in vital contact 
with the genuine theme, namely, ‘‘(The) Philosophy (of Plato).” 

; Rupert C. LoDGE 
University of Manitoba 


STUDIES IN THE PLATONIC EPISTLES: WITH A TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 
By Glenn R. Morrow. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1935. 
Pp. 234. $3.00. 

PiaTo’s Law oF SLAVERY IN ITs RELATION TO GREEK Law. By Glenn 
R. Morrow. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 140. 
$1.50. 

When he went to the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Morrow 
left these two critical studies in the comparative obscurity of monograph 
form; and having discovered them here for the first time, we considered 
it quite improper that they had not been reviewed in this journal; hence 
this belated review. 

Any contribution to clarity in historical criticism is excuse for celebra- 
tion, even though it come a few hundred years late. Certainly, it is high 
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time, considering the superfluity of interpretation and misinterpretation 
of Plato, that someone noted the historical significance of the epistemolog- 
ical passage in the seventh letter. Morrow’s chapter on ‘“The Theory of 
Knowledge in Epistle VII’ would itself justify our calling attention to 
the book as a contribution to the understanding of Platonic thought. 
As for its other merits, it may be remarked that his arguments regarding 
authenticity are logically presented and carefully documented; the rather 
extensive remarks on the relations of Plato with Dion and the Dionysius 
hierarchy represent a careful summation of evidence and judgment. The 
criterion of Morrow’s translation is common-sense clarity rather than 
philological imitation; but the differences of opinion in word-mongering, 
which are inevitable between any two translators, we find to be of little 
real consequence in regard to this translation. 

That the judgment of content, on the basis of a knowledge and feeling 
of the thought of Plato, is essential to adequate translation is nowhere 
more evident than in Epistle VII. The insight which might be gained 
into the teaching of the academy through this intimate and tangential 
remark by Plato on the nature of knowledge and the knowing process has 
been precluded by nonsensical translations indicative mainly of ignor- 
ance of the problem of dialectic or meaning-analysis in Plato. What 
Plato is here suggesting is that knowledge or meaning has always three 
aspects; and the first or more formal aspect has itself three divisions. 
When these three distinctions within the formal aspect are described as 
“three classes of objects through which knowledge about it must come”’ 
(Post), the reader may well wonder whether the Plato of such letter- 
writing had become senile or had perhaps just returned from another 
convivial symposium. Not much better is Harward’s rendition: “three 
instruments by which the knowledge of it is necessarily imparted.” It 
does make sense to say that “there are three instruments that must be 
used in attaining knowledge of any object whatever’; and when this 
formal aspect is taken with the other two aspects of “knowledge’”’ itself 
and the “object of knowledge,” a point of historical continuity is estab- 
lished which should long ago have been made clear. In this description 
of knowledge by Plato we see the progeniture of triadic meaning-analysis 
from the medieval distinction of modes to the semiotic-semantic-prag- 
matic division of Charles Morris. 

Morrow’s more recent work is concerned mainly with the Laws, an 
understanding of which is hardly possible apart from a knowledge of 
Greek legal institutions, of which little enough is even yet known. Once 
again, Morrow has here used his sources with ability and judgment; the 
treatment of slavery contains suggestions toward the clarification of 
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Plato’s conception of law, especially in regard to his liberalism or con- 
servatism in relation to the Athenian law of his day. The facts adduced 
by Morrow will be disheartening to those who feel the necessity of apolo- 
gizing for Plato’s reactionary conservatism in matters social and politi- 
cal. Utilizing the best philological material available on the subject of 
legal antiquities, even to extensive documentary reference to the as yet 
uncompleted work of Bonner and Smith, Morrow performs an invaluable 
service for the philosophy reader lacking time or ability to reconstruct 
for himself, through laborious translation and exploration of antiquities, 
the implications of Plato’s thought. 

Among current commentaries on Plato, it is indeed a rare experience 
to discover two works which so well meet the demands of philosophical 
sense and philological competence. That these books did not find a more 
adequate form of publication bespeaks either an unsuitable modesty on 
the part of their author or a decided absence of discrimination on the 
part of publishing interests. We should like to suggest to Morrow that 
there is still much of Plato which would benefit from competent transla- 


tion. 
GLENN AND JULIA NEGLEY 


University of Illinois 


THE PsyCHOLOGY AND ETHICs OF SpINozA: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY AND 
Locic oF IpEAs. By David Bidney, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xv+454. $3.75. 

There are very few works on the history of philosophy which combine 
impressive erudition, accurate use of historical evidence, and philosophic 
insight. Few people would exclude from this small class Professor Wolf- 
son’s Philosophy of Spinoza. When, therefore, an author sets out in 
xv+454 pages to deny by precept and example the basic procedures of 
Wolfson’s study, it seems advisable to consider seriously at once the 
philosophic basis for his peculiar approach and the success of his actual 
analysis. 

In an introduction “on the scientific method of interpreting Spinoza’s 
philosophy,” Dr. Bidney proposes to follow, in the interpretation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics, the canon announced by Spinoza himself for the inter- 
pretation of scripture. His adherence to this canon, Dr. Bidney holds, 
distinguishes his approach to Spinoza’s philosophy from treatments in- 
volving what he calls the ‘‘normative”’ or the “genetic’’ fallacy: 

Typical of the first tendency are such earlier writers as Caird, Blewett, and 
Martineau who have read Spinoza through the eyes of Hegel and J. F. Hecker 
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who (in his Moscow Dialogues) interprets him as a forerunner of Marx. Rep- 
resentative of the second tendency are the contemporary classical scholars, 
H. A. Wolfson and Richard McKeon, who have ransacked classical and medieval 
literature to provide parallels for Spinoza’s arguments [p. 9]. 


But it is especially to Wolfson’s procedure that Dr. Bidney opposes his 
method. In fact, though “classicism” is here said to be Wolfson’s error, 
on the previous page it has seemed equally “evident that Professor 
Wolfson is confusing the normative aspect or truth value of Spinoza’s 
statements with the factual evidence for a given meaning in the Ethics.” 
Professor Wolfson’s ‘‘assumption of the essential unity of Spinoza’s 
thought,”’ Dr. Bidney declares, “‘is in itself an a priori prejudice which 
undermines all claim to objectivity ....” (p. 8). He objects, likewise, 
to the fashion in which Wolfson introduces external evidence to confirm 
“ad hoc hypotheses” supporting the assumption of such unity in a given 
passage. Dr. Bidney, in contrast, insists that he will faithfully follow 
Spinoza’s meaning as exhibited in Spinoza’s text (although historical evi- 
dence is allowed to enter in a secondary role, primarily “for the purpose 
of making clear the adventures of a given idea in the history of human 
thought” [p. ro}). 

We allowed Spinoza to speak for himself as far as possible and based our 
conclusions upon the internal evidence of his own arguments as well as upon 
those of the writers to whom he referred. Whenever in the course of our analysis 
of his psychological and moral theory we found propositions which could not 
be logically reconciled with some of his professed premises, we did not hesitate 
to say so [p. ro]. 


Dr. Bidney’s aim, then, seems to be one of interpreting meanings at 
their face value, with no forcible reduction of various ‘‘apparent” mean- 
ings to a unity and no historic reductions of meanings within the text 
to meanings of similar terms in a distant past. On the first of these points, 
however, the Spinozistic canon he proposes to follow itself indicates the 
philosophic inadequacy of his procedure. For in the interpretation of na- 
ture, according to Spinoza, one should begin with the most universal 
things, such as motion and rest and their laws, and thence proceed me- 
thodically to the less universal." Similarly in scripture single passages can 
be interpreted in the light of scripture only, to be sure, but in the light 
of the laws governing scripture as a whole. So in the interpretation of a 
philosophic work, the meaning of a given text is indeed the definiendum, 
but the definition can be achieved only in the light of certain principles 


* Tractatus theol.-pol., chap. vii, sec. 27; see the second passage quoted, apparently 
from the Elwes translation, on p. 2 of Dr. Bidney’s Introduction. 
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suggested by the most general aspect of the work in question. But Pro- 
fessor Wolfson’s general assumption, to which Dr. Bidney so much ob- 
jects, is only an instrument in the search for such basic laws: i.e., it 
assumes that there are some such general rules common to the whole of 
the Ethics—as there are in the case of nature or scripture. And surely 
this is a rather plausible postulate on which to base one’s investigation 
of any major philosophic figure: for if great philosophers are not some- 
what more rigorous than other people in the presentation of their Weltan- 
schauungen, there seems to be little reason for calling them either philoso- 
phers or great. If this rule holds generally, however, so much the more 
emphatically does it apply to the particular case of Spinoza. For Spinoza’s 
work in its very external form bespeaks his own belief in the rigorous 
consistency of his method. Oddly enough, Dr. Bidney quotes (p. 5) sev- 
eral statements from Professor McKeon’s Philosophy of Spinoza which 
suggest such an emphasis—but apparently they suggested nothing to 
Dr. Bidney. Yet if one can, with the aid of Professor Wolfson’s com- 
mentary or any other guide, read the Ethics as a coherent work, what 
reason can one have for refraining from so reading it? And likewise, the 
excursion into extrinsic materials for the purpose of investigating the 
meaning of a particular passage is useful, not for a forced reduction of 
this meaning to others, but for the illumination of this usage in this text 
through reference to its possible origin in past and contemporary idiom. 

Dr. Bidney appears, second, to relate intimately Wolfson’s axiom of 
unity and a failure to appreciate the novelty in Spinoza’s thought. But 
in an essay on ‘“‘Causality and the Geometric Method in the Philosophy 
of Spinoza,”’ Philosophical Review, XXXIX (1930), 178-89 and 275-96, 
Professor McKeon, whom Dr. Bidney links with Wolfson in this joint 
crime of “‘classicism”’ and unitarianism, concludes: “The demonstrations 
of the Ethics are either improper or follow a new method” (p. 295). The 
postulate of consistency, therefore, leads here to a stress upon, not a 
neglect of, the novelty of Spinoza’s position. 

But if Dr. Bidney’s polemic misses its mark, the statement of his own 
positive aim likewise betrays the weakness of his position. The advantage 
of refraining from any “a priori assumptions as to the unity of Spinoza’s 
thought,” according to Dr. Bidney, is that it saves one “the futile trouble 
of providing ad hoc hypotheses to explain away ‘apparent’ difficulties”’ 
(pp. 9-10). In other words, Dr. Bidney is spared the futile trouble of at- 
tempting to understand. He can take two passages which certainly dis- 
agree superficially, and, since he is spurred by no assumption of consis- 
tency in the work as a whole, immediately declare they “could not be 
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logically reconciled.”’ So the great majority of Dr. Bidney’s paragraphs 
conclude: 

Spinoza did not realize this... .([p. 28]. What Spinoza failed to see is.... 
[p. 29]. an inference which Spinoza himself did not wish to draw... . [p. 31]. 
this argument is arbitrary . . . . [p. 38]. Spinoza confused psychology and ethics 
....{[p. 44]. Spinoza .... was unaware of the incompatibility of this Scholastic 
doctrine with the Cartesian-Stoic doctrine which he also accepted . . . . [p. 66]. 
Spinoza ... . utilized a Platonic definition of pleasure but later introduced in- 
ternal and intellectual pleasures which involved the Aristotelian doctrine, with- 
out realizing the logical inconsistency of his thought ... . [p. 81]. Had he ap- 
preciated this point adequately he would have realized .. . . [p. 136]. without 
apparently realizing their essential incompatibility [p. 172]. Spinoza apparently 
did not realize... . [p. 174]. This doctrine is incompatible with the previous 
theory .... [p. 178]. we are left with the paradox . . . . [p. 127]. 


and so on ad nauseam. There is more to be learned, Dr. Bidney says, 
“from the failures of a great mind than from the narrow consistency of 
a lesser one” (p. 10). But if Spinoza’s mind achieved nothing but failures, 
and such obvious failures, what is it that makes it great? It turns out, of 
course, in Dr. Bidney’s last chapter, on Spinoza and modern psychology, 
that Spinoza’s significance lies in his anticipation of various divergent 
doctrines of contemporary psychologists. But in that case surely the 
Fachpsychologen had better speak for themselves: Spinoza has evidently 
nothing to add beyond the illogical juxtaposition of what they say 
in propriis personis and, therefore, more distinctly. 

The inadequacy of Dr. Bidney’s method becomes even more evident 
in the course of his actual analysis, both of Spinoza and of his historical 
antecedents. In his treatment of the Ethics, Dr. Bidney’s insistence on the 
interpretation of isolated passages has resulted in insufficient attention to 
the exact structure and sequence of Spinoza’s arguments, and hence in 
violent or shallow inferences from them. This inadequacy is apparent on 
at least four levels. In the first place, there are some actual inaccuracies 
of citation. For example, Dr. Bidney elicits one of his contradictions by 
fathering on Spinoza the notion that “some affects” belong to the body 
without relationship to the mind (p. 39). The scholium in question 
(Part III, Proposition LIX) refers to “external affections of the body ob- 
served in the affects,” not to affects themselves. Or in treating of ade- 
quate ideas and adequate causes, Dr. Bidney does quote the actual defi- 
nition of adequate cause, but then proceeds to disregard the presence of 
the crucial phrase “‘clearly and distinctly perceived” in the definition as 
he has just quoted it, and to talk of an adequate cause merely as one 
which is self-sufficient in “producing” a given effect (p. 25). So he can 
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easily discover a lack of correspondence between such causes and ade- 
quate ideas. More frequent, secondly, are misleading omissions and con- 
junctions which so distort the text as almost to amount to false citations. 
For example, Dr. Bidney attempts to show a contradition between Propo- 
sitions LVI and LVII of Part III (strange that Spinoza should not have 
noticed an incompatibility even between two successive propositions), 
and significantly omits that portion of the demonstration of LVI (“But 
desire is the essence itself, etc... .. ) which most evidently ties it up with 
LVII. Such omissions enable Dr. Bidney, in the third place, to elicit from 
the text of the Ethics various fragmentary and opposing statements that 
come, indeed, from a unified context, but which in his dialectic are made 
to appear blatantly and flatly contradictory. Thus by taking out of their 
metaphysical contexts isolated statements of Spinoza about intellect and 
imagination, he introduces a “‘dualism” between them which he then 
ascribes to Spinoza. This dualism is said, further, to involve a renuncia- 
tion of Spinoza’s “‘parallelism,”’ itself misinterpreted; and the renuncia- 
tion is explained in terms of a separation of “‘metaphysical” and “‘episte- 
mological”’ theory, likewise invalid for Spinoza’s method. Similarly, hav- 
ing taken the term “perfection” in a sense Spinoza rejects, Dr. Bidney 
proceeds to show that “final cause” gets back into Spinoza’s system de- 
spite his express rejection of it, etc. And interpreting ‘“‘cause” to mean 
solely “efficient cause,”’ he sets up a ‘‘mechanical’’ system in Spinoza to 
which he opposes a “‘dynamic” one, ignoring the peculiar reduction of 
efficient to formal cause which relates, for Spinoza, the ‘mechanical’ to 
the “metaphysical” aspect of nature. The violence of this procedure is 
evident, fourthly, from the more external fact of the arbitrary sequence 
in which the text of the Ethics is quoted. Dr. Bidney accuses Professor 
Wolfson of doing violence to Spinoza’s method by the construction of an 
Ethics “more scholastico rabbinicoque” (p. 8). But that reconstruction 
is made step by step as an ex” lanation of the geometrically constructed 
Ethics we actually do have—a work whose form and sequence Dr. Bidney 
entirely neglects. He begins with the third part of the Ethics, which is 
unintelligible without the first and second. Then when he comes to the 
problems of virtue and the good, he discovers that ‘‘Spinoza’s theory of 
human virtue is bound up with his idea of the metaphysical status of per- 
fection and imperfection in general” (p. 261); so he returns to the citation 
of a few scattered propositions from the first two parts—themselves un- 
intelligible when thus drawn singly out of their proper contexts and in- 
adequate in this mutilated form to clarify the later parts, already mis- 
interpreted, which they should have preceded. Thus we constantly find 
passages which might solve one of Dr. Bidney’s “difficulties” overlooked ; 
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and then we find them introduced where they are no longer relevant for 
purposes of clarification, but can serve rather as the source of a new 
“paradox.” In this way the relation of Spinoza’s three successive treat- 
ments of the emotions to the three kinds of knowledge is overlooked, be- 
cause it makes the plurality of doctrines intelligible; but the three kinds 
of knowledge (misinterpreted in part, to be sure) are later introduced as 
a parallel to three “contradictory” conceptions of perfection which 
Spinoza “fails to recognize’’ as distinct (pp. 274-75). With this type of 
procedure one can even introduce a passage from Proposition XL of the 
fifth part and observe that it gives rise to much difficulty “later”! (p. 38). 
But the absurdities in which Dr. Bidney involves himself are far too - 
frequent to enumerate. Suffice it to say that the reader is supplied on 
every page with a wealth of sophistical argument possible only through 
hasty reasoning on the basis of inattentive reading and through total 
misunderstanding of Spinoza’s aims, method, and doctrine. 

In his use of historical material, Dr. Bidney is equally unimpressive. 
Frequently his historical narratives of the ‘‘adventures of an idea” are 
given without any accurate reference to texts, and in such terms that no 
such reference would seem possible. For Aristotle, e.g., we are told, “the 
form, soul, or entelechy acts only as the unmoved mover of bodies, deter- 
mining the order and goal of their processes” (p. 46). We are also told 
that for Aristotle ‘the irrational soul is really the inseparable form of its 
body but the rational soul is an independent substance which comes from 
without and cannot be destroyed along with the body” (p. 49). (No 
wonder that on this basis Dr. Bidney fails to agree with Wolfson’s identi- 
fication of Spinoza’s definition of soul with Aristotle’s! [p. 58 n.].) But 
the scope and exactness of Dr. Bidney’s historical knowledge is best indi- 
cated, perhaps, by the fact that he goes to Taylor and Gilson for the 
observation that “the Platonic idea of the good and the God of St. Thomas 
are not identical” (p. 334). Where Dr. Bidney does actually go to a 
historical text, moreover, he may produce the most flagrant misinterpre- 
tations of it. “Deliberation” as defined in the sixth chapter of the Levia- 
than, for example, is interpreted as including all cognitive functions 
whatsoever: ‘Hobbes here reduces all the cognitive functions of the mind 
to variations of its conative functions” (p. 91). But Hobbes has dealt 
with reason and science in chapter v, and is now treating of the passions; 
and in this context “deliberation” obviously has its ordinary meaning of 
thought with regard to a possible course of action. There is, for example, 
no deliberation about things past; but there is certainly knowledge of 
them. Finally, where he might make a fruitful comparison, Dr. Bidney 
often leaves his historical material dangling—as, for example, in the com- 
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parison of St. Thomas and Hobbes on “human felicity and the end of 
life” (pp. 333-37)- 

There is no space here to mention such minor irritations as incon- 
sistencies in references and footnote usage, misprints in the quotation of 
a crucial passage from Wolfson, etc., etc. Dr. Bidney’s chief and unfor- 
tunate excursion into a foreign tongue (pp. 196-200) should be noted, 
however. He attempts to correct the reading of some commentators for 
“praeter spem evenit” (close of Part III, definitions 16 and 17). Joy, 
he says, does not happen ‘‘contrary to expectation or hope” (p. 198); 
so this phrase must mean “‘has happened without hope” or so as to elimi- 
nate all former doubt. Dr. Bidney then cites Nietzsche’s interpretation 
of this definition, with the translation ‘‘contrary to all expectation.” 
Nietzsche, he says, ‘appreciated the purely naturalistic insight of Spi- 
noza’s conception of remorse but he erred in attributing to it a meaning 
not warranted by the text’’ (p. 199). If Dr. Bidney is unaware of any 
distinction in the meaning of “expectation”? and “hope,” he should at 
least be aware that Nietzsche, whatever else he may have been, was at 
any rate a tolerable classicist. 

There is nothing in Dr. Bidney’s work that can honestly be praised. 
One only wonders that a reputable university press should have sponsored 


its publication. 
MARJORIE GRENE 


University of Chicago 
ya g 


NATIONALISM: A REPORT BY A STUDY GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE 
Roya INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. 360. 12s. 1d. 

The group which produced this study had as its chairman Professor 
E. H. Carr and included no member, except Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, who 
has made a special study of international affairs. Cther members were a 
sociologist and an economist and others with similar training. The study 
includes a very comprehensive account of the facts with regard to 
German, American, Asiatic, and other forms of nationalism. There is a 
specially interesting chapter on the transformation of the Marxist govern- 
ment of Russia into one as completely nationalistic as that of Germany, 
although without the ridiculous theory of race. At the beginning of the 
book there is a short and not very satisfactory summary of the growth of 
nations in western Europe during the Middle Ages. But in the later 
chapters the analysis of the facts is much more complete and is made 
definitely in reference to problems of contemporary public policy. There 
is a chapter on Jewish nationalism and a more complete discussion of the 
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effects of nationalism upon industrial and commercial policies. An at- 
tempt is made in one of the later chapters to describe the attitudes of a 
population, in a modern community, toward the idea and the fact of na- 
tionality. The book as a whole is a conventional explanation of the kind 
of movement with which international or foreign policy is primarily con- 
cerned at present. It is largely a summary of what is generally agreed by 
scholars; and it is specially valuable in bringing up to date, by reference 
to contemporary examples, the general ideas which now affect the rela- 
tions between nations organized in separate states. But the tone adopted 
toward the end of the book is the same as that which is to be found in 
Professor E. H. Carr’s book on The Twenty Years’ Crisis, which has been 
already reviewed in this Journal. The book was sent to press in July, 
1939; and it represents the aloofness of observers from the Foreign Office 
and the universities, rather than the urgency to act which may be char- 
acteristic of statesmen and politicians. Criticism of this aloofness must 
not be held to reflect upon the value of the book for particular purposes. 

As an introduction to certain types of problems in international affairs, 
this book will provide the student and even the specialist with much 
interesting and important information. The general impression, however, 
that men are a feeble lot at best, is not one which incites to action of any 
sort. The authors are kind and give those who try to act every credit for 
good intentions. But they seem to agree that any attempt to make things 
better will be inevitably futile—and that, strangely, because some people 
misuse noble sentiments and not all men are in agreement about every- 
thing. Cynicism is perhaps too strong a word to use about those whose 
perception of the weakness of other people is so keen and perhaps even 
so correct. We area feeble lot. Perhaps we deserve the increase of poverty 
and war. But if these evils and others are to be removed, the few who give 
their lives and their thoughts to their removal surely deserve something 
more than a kindly condescension. It is this aloofness and condescension 
of learned observers which has driven the younger generation in so many 
nations to the acceptance of foolish or mistaken policies in their desire to 
take action. 

The writers of this study say that “even so simple a principle as the 
immorality of aggressive wars only commands wholehearted assent in 
those countries which are satisfied with the status quo or which are weak 
enough to fear aggression from others.” Does this mean that nobody will 
accept a moral principle unless he can gain wealth or power by doing so? 
If that is what is meant, it is nonsense. But apart from the question of 
fact, the writers of this study seem to lack any political philosophy which 
gives due weight to the conceptions of moral authority or to those reali- 
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ties which philosophers call “values.” Clearly in every nation there are 
some men who derive personal gain from the sacrifice which others make 
in the pursuit of liberty or peace. But is it necessary to condemn whole 
nations for the greed of a few of their citizens? Again, what is to be done 
to transform the evil tendencies in “‘nationalism’’? The authors give us no 
guidance. Their psychology is defective or obsolete; and they seem to be 
careless of the possible light to be thrown upon political issues by the 


study of the theory of morals or ethics. 
C. DELISLE BURNS 


THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND FROM QUEEN VICTORIA TO GEORGE VI. 
By A. Berriedale Keith. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1940. Pp. 485 and 515. 30s. 

The admiration of all scholars for the learning and industry of Pro- 
fessor Keith should be greatly increased by these two volumes. His 
studies of British government in the dominions have already made him a 
recognized authority on constitutional law and on the working of modern 
government. These two new volumes cover the events of the same period 
as that dealt with in Professor Keith’s book on the British Cabinet System, 
18 30-1938 which was published last year. But the new book includes a 
description of the functions of the executive departments of the central 
government of England and of the judiciary, as well as a brief review of 
the functions of Parliament, the political parties, the rights of the citizen, 
and the relation between the state and different religious organizations. 
The author has deliberately omitted any treatment of local government, 
partly because to include it would increase unduly the size of the book, 
but partly because, as he says, local authorities in England cannot do 
anything “vitally harmful” to the welfare of citizens. The book, therefore, 
is concerned with the working of the machine of central government in 
England. It is partly an analysis of the powers of ministers, Parliament, 
the civil service and the judges, and partly a description of situations and 
events during the past century which indicate how, in practice, the 
machinery works. Professor Keith’s opinions are vigorously expressed; 
and he leaves the reader in no doubt about his judgment of the actions 
of statesmen. For example, he condemns Mr. Asquith for an error of judg- 
ment in 1924 and is clearly of the opinion that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
went beyond constitutional propriety in determining the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia without reference to the cabinet or the Commons. The history 
of most of the problems with which the machinery of British government 
is now faced is traced back through earlier examples during the past cen- 
tury. The modifications of the cabinet secretariat after 1918 are referred 
to as an “elimination of mischievous elements’’; and in matters of high 
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policy Professor Keith uses the example of the king’s recent visit to 
Canada as a means of counteracting the evil effects, especially among 
French-Canadians, of certain acts of Edward VIII. 

In this book will be found exact and trustworthy statements on such 
various subjects as the conferment of honors, the law of libel, the position 
of aliens, and the status of Roman Catholics and Jews. The summary of 
the meaning of the “rule of law” is altogether admirable; and Professor 
Keith points out that it ‘‘negatives autocracy whether Fascist or Com- 
munist” and ‘‘assumes the existence of democratic control of a system 
which works through an impartial law.” The criticism of Dicey by Pro- 
fessor Jennings in The Law and the Constitution is rebutted. Professor 
Keith has indeed a firm conviction that the basis of British liberty lies in 
a tradition which is stronger even than the sovereign power of Parliament. 

As a description of the facts, with due reference to their historical 
setting, this work could hardly be better. It shows a system of govern- 
ment in operation which has been changed by the reaction of politicians 
and public opinion to changing circumstances. Therefore, it is not a final 
and conclusive account of the British constitution. It could not be. Pro- 
fessor Keith’s strength as a commentator and critic lies chiefly in his per- 
ception of the need for change in the methods and purposes of government 
as the problems to be dealt with change. But he is not concerned in this 
book with the underlying forces which have compelled officials and states- 
men to take new views of their functions in society. Nor does he attempt 
to analyze the purposes for which the central government of a sovereign 
state may be supposed to be working in our times. His attitude is that of 
a scholar of the liberal tradition; he seems at times to regret the disap- 
pearance of the Liberal party as a possible holder of power. He gives cer- 
tain indications of the way in which the Labour party increased its influ- 
ence; but as he is not concerned with the economic, industrial, or socio- 
logical changes which have occurred in Great Britain during the past cen- 
tury, his explanation of the forces at present at work in English politics 
is necessarily not complete. Indeed, the tradition of personal liberty and 
free public discussion which has been developed in the English system of 
government may yet have to stand the test of social changes and social 
ideals which have become more powerful during the last fifty years. 
Neither the relations of the British government to other governments nor 
the relations between the social classes in Great Britain are likely to re- 
main the same as they are now. And, therefore, political scientists will be 
compelled to consider not merely the system or methods of government 
but also the purposes for which any system can be used. It is certainly 


not enough to maintain a tradition. 
C. DELISLE BURNS 
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THE PLANS OF MEN. By Leonard W. Doob. New Haven: Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xiiit+411. $3.00. 


Professor Leonard W. Doob of the department of psychology in Yale 
University presents an excellent analysis of the problem of planning in so 
far as it is fundamentally one of values. The presentation is unique in its 
comprehensiveness of scope and the unity of its treatment as a problem 
centering in the physical and social aspects of man. Professor Doob as a 
professional psychologist is capable of running the gamut of the other 
social sciences, and in so doing greatly enriches the design in his treat- 
ment of social values. ‘‘Planning”’ is a word that has risen in popular favor 
within the last fifteen years, and it expresses the groping on the part of 
mankind to find panaceas for the dilemmas that confront us today. It has 
been described as ‘‘organised foresight with comprehensive hindsight” 
and at the present time such a process is concerned with the conflicting 
economic, social, and political policies as they are related to human wel- 
fare in a free society. 

In the early stages of his book the author emphasizes the necessity of 
considering the flexibility of ends and means. The contention that “the 
social sciences and biology testify that man is almost infinitely plastic 
and that therefore he can be modified in accordance with the requirements 
of most plans’’ (p. 338), would receive support from anthropologists in 
their studies of primitive societies. Thus, conditions in present-day 
Germany sustain the contention of Margaret Mead that “as man is con- 
ceived as naturally competitive, docile and receptive; as primarily con- 
cerned with security, or power, or with prestige and display, so will the 
forms of social and economic planning differ.”” The means, the ends and 
the consequences following the attainment of those ends are interde- 
pendent upon the changes within our culture complex. Naturally, the 
significant question is ‘““What is the norm of social planning?’”’ Lewis 
Mumford has made eloquent appeals for a consideration of concrete goals 
in terms of positive demands of education, art, recreation, and sex more 
satisfying than those set up by modern industrial society to date. 

Economists are concerned with the allocation of resources among 
various alternative uses in order to achieve the maximum volume of goods 
and services. Other problems such as an examination of the qualitative 
by-products resulting from the use of goods and services are ignored by 
them or relegated to the realm of social problems. Yet, one might raise 
the question whether or not the aim of the “pure economist” as such is not 
in itself a value judgment. Thus, the author pertinently remarks, ‘“‘econom- 
ics avoids the problem of human motivations and individual differ- 
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ences” (p. 109); and the economist, in his search for objectivity, is at- 
tracted by the objectivity of modern science as an end instead of a means. 
The possibility of achieving objectivity in the social sciences, which are 
honeycombed with human activities, motivations, and interest, is much 
more remote than in the natural sciences which deal in the impersonal 
realm of time, space, and matter. Yet, economists and other social sci- 
entists in the light of “objectivity” look askance at value judgments and 
immediately take flight from such airy regions in a parachute of neutral- 
ity, escaping to some zone of safety which frequently becomes one of twi- 
light irresponsibility. 

The author presents a penetrating synthesis of the related sets of 
values shared among the social sciences and concludes that “not one of 
those sciences has determined desirable social values, they merely dissect 
them’’ (p. 154). Value might be interpreted basically as a psychological 
cornerstone in the superstructure of all individual, social, and economic 
planning wherein the ultimate aim is the minimum frustration and the 
maximum gratification for all members of the community. 

Professor Doob is of the opinion that present-day trends make some 
kind of planning inevitable and since the trend politically is a collective 
one, in the sense of greater community interdependence, the likelihood is 
that there will be more rather than less in the techniques of planning. The 
fact that the sweep of planning in the United States is seemingly chaotic, 
is a healthy one in that it signifies that we are not being regimented by 
any master-design as has been the fate of the totalitarian states. As a 
matter of fact, one who opposes planning may find it necessary to “take 
the trend into account in formulating his plans to abolish plans” (pp. 
365-66). Nevertheless, the author warns that before alternatives can be 
found to work out the necessary satisfactions, there is danger that society 
will accord recognition to only master-plans with the ensuing peril to 
liberty. ‘If any statement could be formulated by finite men that would 
indicate the goal of planning in terms of individual personality, a rich 
personality with diversified opportunities might be that statement”’ 


(p. 384). 
FrnDLAay MAcKENZIE 


Brooklyn College 


Tue Ways oF Tuincs. By William Pepperell Montague. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, 1940. Pp. xviii+712. $3.50. 

This volume consists, first, of a condensed, systematic view of phi- 
losphy, i.e., problems of “knowledge, nature, and value,” and, second, of 
a series of essays, already published, but now gathered together for the 
first time, each of which develops in further detail some problems sum- 
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marily treated in the first part. The book, therefore, provides us with a 
synopsis of the thought of an important living American philosopher, 
ably representing that dominant trend of American philosophy which has 
striven to keep itself in touch with the latest results of science, and has, 
therefore, thought of itself as realistic and empirical. 

A careful reading of the work, however, leaves one with a sense rather 
of speculative ingenuity than of descriptive accuracy. Professor Monta- 
gue is an indefatigable reconciler, and there is scarcely any type of theo- 
retical conflict for which he is unable to construct a harmonizing formula. 
Idealism and materialism, subjectivism and objectivism, democracy and 
fascism, even Nietzsche and Christianity are charmed into submissive 
acquiescence, and made to lie peacefully with one another. Great im- 
aginative fertility is displayed throughout this synthetic process, and 
some of Professor Montague’s suggestions deserve careful attention not 
only from technical philosophers but from the general company of think- 
ing men. This is notably true of his remarkable essay entitled ‘“De- 
mocracy at the Crossroads,” printed in this Journal (XLV, No. 2 [Janu- 
ary, 1935], 138-69), where he suggests the formation of insulated com- 
munistic cells within capitalism as a means of solving present-day social 
conflict. But in the field of general philosophy, where it is not so much a 
question of devising a scheme for future action as of laying bare the 
actual nature of things, the results are far more dubious. 

Here Professor Montague prefers rather to leap at once into far-flung 
speculations concerning cosmic animism or the cause of consciousness 
than to dwell on the basic categories underlying the whole discussion, such 
as life, cause, and consciousness, in the effort to achieve some clarity as 
to their real meaning. Such questioning of basic terms is almost wholly 
absent from the book. As is pointed out at the beginning (p. 11): “This 
inquiry into the fundamental aspects of what Aristotle called Being as 
such is only a part (and the least profitable part) of the metaphysical 
enterprise. Besides the roots of science, there are its fruits to be con- 
sidered.”’ Certainly the author is more interested in the fruits than the 
roots. But unfortunately the roots have a good deal to do with the fruits, 
and in many cases the fruitful speculations are poisoned by obscurities 
and ambiguities which might have been eliminated by a more careful 
attention to the roots. 

If, as Professor Montague asserts (p. 600), life is no more than “‘the 
making actual of what is potential,’ or change in the broadest sense, 
panpsychism becomes a platitude. But is this all that is meant by “‘life’’? 
The speculations about ethics and human conduct that fill so many later 
pages of the book rest upon a conception of human action or freedom 
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underlying them. But Professor Montague, without any very careful 
analysis, is content to follow current usage in assuming that freedom is 
only ‘“‘a power of spontaneous and indeterminate activity” (p. 478). He 
seems unaware that his far-flung cosmological theories rest on a view of 
causation (p. 176) rejected by all philosophers deeply influenced by the 
classic tradition but simply assumed, at least throughout this book, with- 
out any careful descriptive justification. Rotten roots are not likely to 
yield some fruit. 

This uncritical assumption of basic categories is associated with a lack 
of concern for the history of philosophy. Professor Montague is obvious- 
ly anxious to square his theories with the latest results of science, but 
feels no obligation to take any very careful account of the philosophical 
classics. St. Thomas is classified with Descartes as a supporter of meta- 
physical dualism (p. 79). Aristotle is criticized for viewing the forms only 
as ‘‘adjectives of existing things’’ (p. 272), as though there were no distinc- 
tion between essence and accident. Christianity is identified with a well- 
known type of American puritanism, and hence accused of a ‘‘repudiation 
of the world and the flesh”’ (p. 518) and an irrational “authoritarianism” 
(pp. 521 ff.). The author is concerned with historic and cultural phe- 
nomena only as far as they may provide him with grist for his own specu- 
lations. 

In spite of his protestations, one wonders if Professor Montague is 
really a realist, for he apparently maintains (p. 411) that sensory experi- 
ence is the terminus a que and the terminus ad quem of all utilizable knowl- 
edge. If this is true, it would appear that we cannot hope to verify philo- 
sophical theories or even scientific theories which are broad in scope. 
We can only speculate, and are thus excused from the more laborious 
tasks of accurate description and verification. Professor Montague specu- 
latively infers the existence of a material world, necessary causes, a realm 
of essences, and even of a god. But so, by the way, did Berkeley! 

JouN WILD 
Harvard University 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Tue Way Forwarp: THE AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM. By 
Francis Bowes Sayre. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+ 230. $2.75. 
So forceful and so temperate is the argument for the trade-agreements pro- 
gram set forth in this expository manual by Secretary Hull’s principal lieu- 
tenant that it is hard for at least one reader to understand the bitter opposition 
of the program’s enemies in any other terms save those of shortsightedness, 
selfishness, and partisan politics. ‘Whatever prevents trade,” writes Assistant 
Secretary Sayre, “depresses peoples’ standards of living, increases the unemploy- 
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ment of the world, and retards civilization. .... The American trade agree- 
ments program leads away from economic conflict. It builds the kind of eco- 
nomic foundations upon which alone human progress and lasting world peace 
can rest.” Those words were written before the outbreak of the present war; 
and the chief doubts about the Hull program now center not on its soundness in 
a relatively peaceful trade-world, but on its applicability to wartime conditions. 
This volume, however, will remain a concise and complete statement of the 
peacetime case for the program, as well as a strong plea for preparation for 
peace by reducing excessive barriers to trade. A short bibliography is provided, 
together with the text of a sample trade treaty and other useful illustrative 


material. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


EssaIs SUR LA MORT. By I. Feier. Bucharest: Imprimerie Tiparul Universitar, 

1939. Pp. gg. L. 50. 

In a foreword the author announces a plan for a “Philosophy of Death.” 
Despair of completing the work has led him to publish this brief volume, which 
consists of three parts: a completed chapter on Schopenhauer’s philosophy of 
death, some fragmentary reflections on death by the author, and a forecast in 
outline of the larger projected work. Its argument will demonstrate the falsity 
of doctrines of personal or universal immortality as well as of the materialist 
denial that nonexistence is an evil; it will show, on the contrary, that death is 
the greatest of evils, but that it is a nonnecessary biological phenomenon which 


science may find practical means to overcome. 
MARJORIE GRENE 


Hinpvu SociaAt INSTITUTIONS WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL Im- 

PLICATIONS. By Pandharinath H. Valavalkar. Bombay: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1939. Pp. xxii+xvii+388. Rs. 7/8. 

Dr. Valavalkar’s analysis deals with traditional Hindu thought, in terms 
especially of its fruitfulness for contemporary social problems in India. He 
considers first the general philosophic background of the Hindu tradition, the 
interpretation of human existence as such. Next he deals with various problems 
involved in the account of man’s four basic stages of development—‘“‘man”’ 
taken as the individual man living among men and significantly molded by them. 
Finally, Dr. Valavalkar treats of those conceptions based on natural as against 
nurtural differences in men, which have given rise in social practice to the caste 
system. An overemphasis on the hereditary aspect of the latter set of concepts, 
with a consequent artificial separation from the former, the author concludes, 
has falsified the more flexible and therefore more equitable patterns essential 
to the original tradition. 

MARJORIE GRENE 
INTRODUCTION A LA PHILOSOPHIE. By René le Senne. Paris: Alcan, Presses 

universitaires de France, 1939. Pp. xiit+444. Fr. 50. 

This rather miscellaneous volume launches a new collection of books entitled 
Logos: introduction aux études philosophiques under the editorship of Louis 
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Lavelle. It isa revised version of an earlier work of the same title by M. le Senne, 
who is professor of philosophy at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. Unlike many au- 
thors of elementary books who seek to initiate the beginner by presenting di- 
verse views, Professor le Senne boldly calls his first section, ‘How Thought Is 
Led to Idealism,”’ by which he means absolute idealism. He then proceeds to 
pair off the philosophies of Hamelin and Bergson as the two poles of French 
thought in the early years of our century, adding a brief chapter on the influence 
of German existentialism in France, mainly in the work of Lavelle. The re- 
mainder of the work consists of a sketch of the career of mind through science, 
art, ethics, and religion to value or God. The practical upshot of the matter is 
that love of family and of fatherland and of humanity and of God all come to 
the same thing. On the other side stand the two varieties of state-idolaters: 
“The ideological imperialists, often called internationalists, and the nationalistic 
imperialists, who strangle the cultures of other peoples’’; or, in plain everyday 
language, Russia and Germany. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


THE Soctety oF Races, CULTURES AND HUMAN PROGRESS: STUDIES IN THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN ASIA AND Eur-AMERICA. By Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
Calcutta: Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. x +399. Rs. 7. 
In this collection Dr. Sarkar brings together many of his former essays and 

addresses comparing in various aspects the culture of the East and the West. 

They serve the common aim of helping young Asia to meet the challenge of 

Eur-America, “‘to purge the world of the occidental idolas and usher in the 

Renaissance of the twentieth century.” The first chapter, ‘“The Futurism of 

Young Asia,”’ which, its author declares, forms the leitmotif of the volume, may 

be found in the issue of this Journal for July, 1918. 

MARJORIE GRENE 


THE COLLEGE JOURNEY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELDS OF COLLEGE STUDY. 
Edited by Ronald B. Levinson. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1938. 
Pp. xii+560. 

The increasing demand for survey courses in arts and sciences has been 
handicapped in its realization by the absence of suitable textual material. The 
selection and presentation of material for such courses designed to comprehend 
or to eliminate the traditional departmental boundaries is no easy task. Pro- 
fessor Levinson’s effort in this direction is thus the more noteworthy. 

Some thirty-two men unite their efforts in this volume to present for intro- 
ductory students an outline of the fields, materials, and methods of the cur- 
riculum divided as follows: ‘“Mathematics and the Natural Sciences,” “The 
Social Sciences,” “The Humanities”; the latter category includes language, 
literature, music-play production-fine arts, and religion-philosophy. Each of 
these major divisions contains chapters on the specific fields generally classified 
under such headings, as geology under ‘“‘Natural Science,”’ government under 
“Social Science,” classicism in German literature under “Literature,” etc. The 
tendency of diversification of authorship and careful distinction of fields would 
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seem then to increase rather than to minimize the deparimental and compart- 
mental difficulties of the general curriculum. 

The book is arranged to present an “itinerary” and a “return tour”; the dis- 
tinction of the two treatments being that material and method are the primary 
consideration of the first journey, while the repeat dose is designed to utilize 
the material already presented as a basis for suggesting relations among the 
fields of study, etc. The process is extremely tedious for any general reader; 
but it must be admitted that unreadable books apparently sometimes make 
satisfactory texts. 

The suitability of a text will naturally depend upon what it is that the 
survey course is trying to accomplish. This book is obviously designed for a 
course which tries to introduce the student at one sitting to a minimum of con- 
tent and acquaintance with a maximum range to the extent of including all 
possible fields of study which any student is likely to meet in an average college 
curriculum. Such a course must necessarily skim rapidly and superficially over 
the bare crust of so many fields; but this is an argument concerning the advis- 
ability of such courses, not of the merit of this particular book. The authors 
write with authority and yet seem on the whole to have exercised remarkable 
restraint in avoiding pet manias and phobias. 

I cannot but remark a sincere dislike for the academic dentist approach: 
“This won’t hurt you very much; we'll be as easy as we can.”’ At many points 
this book left in my mouth a distinctly gritty taste of painless pulling at the 


teeth of culture. 
GLENN NEGLEY 


PapAL ENFORCEMENT OF SOME MEDIEVAL MARRIAGE Laws. By Charles Ed- 
ward Smith. University, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. 
vii+ 230. $2.50. 

Professor Smith deals first with medieval legislation concerning impediments 
to marriage and then with the history of papal intervention in the enforcement 
or relaxation of these laws. Papal dispensations relaxing such laws are found to 
outnumber the instances of papal enforcement, although these too are numerous 
and important. Within the general account, some outstanding cases such as 
those of Lothair II or Philip Augustus are given especially detailed treatment. 

MARJORIE GRENE 


DIE PSYCHISCHE KAUSALITAT UND IHRE BEDEUTUNG FUR DAS LEIBNIZSCHE 
SysTEM (LEIBNIZ UND DIE ANFANGE DER NEUZEITLICHEN PSYCHOLOGIE), 
I. Tert: Dre ENTWICKLUNG DES SysTEMS. By Katharina Kanthack-Heu- 
felder. (“Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie,” Heft 25.) 
Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1939. Pp. viiit+154. Rm. 4.50. 
This is a study of the development of psychological concepts in the philos- 
ophy of Leibniz. The author traces through Leibniz’ successive statements on 
the subject an expanding doctrine of the spontaneity of soul, culminating in 
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the Monadenlehre which banishes mechanism not from mind only but from the 


universe. 
MARJORIE GRENE 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KinGpom. By Frederick C. Grant. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1940. Pp. 204. $2.00. 

One must pay high tribute to the Episcopal church in American for per- 
mitting a member of its clergy the freedom to inquire as is revealed in this 
book. We have here high heresies judged from centuries of interpretation. We 
have here an honest mind unafraid to speak plausible hypotheses of truth 
though the centuries are against him. 

Some samples: The real Jesus lies behind the earliest interpretations and our 
surmises must come from between the written lines of the records in the oral 
forms. Even these were edited. Jesus was not the Messiah since he burst cur- 
rent Messianic patterns. He was spiritualized in the effort to give him a wider 
hearing in a gentile world. He never envisaged himself as the head of a kingdom. 
That belonged to God. Contrary to opinion the Jesus movement consisted of 
a host of followers and was a real political threat. Bethlehem was probably not 
his birthplace—such an assignment was made to conform to prophecy. Old 
Testament references must be taken cautiously even by the earliest Christian 
interpreters. There was no one school of Christians. A most intricate web of 
interpretations began early. 

The Kingdom of God was for him a reign of God in earth centuring in Pales- 
tine and moving out to the uttermost parts, religious in emphasis. It is not 
Jesus so much as the spirit of Jesus which is fundamental. Jesus left no legacy 
of social blueprints, but he did leave a spirit. Each generation will have to apply 
this spirit in its own concrete way by hard thinking. The activistic spirit preva- 
lent in America is a good omen for the gospel of the kingdom as against the 
other-worldly theologies now being imported from across the sea. The king- 
dom is here an earthly possession to be taken by the force of ideals. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


CHRISTIANITY GOES TO PrEss. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1940. Pp. 111. $1.50. 

The story goes like this: Paul sent personal, intimate but public letters to 
Christian communities. These were read on high occasions and stored in chests. 
Meanwhile, Mark writing in everyday Greek took up the traditional Petrine 
stories and published them. Matthew, ten years later, edited Mark at Antioch, 
a publishing venture with the definite purpose of disavowing local Jewish pro- 
vincialisms. The two-volume work of Luke-Acts (unacquainted with Paul and 
Matthew) written at Ephesus is a distinct advance in publication. Meanwhile 
Paul had not found a publisher. Onesimus (probably) did for Paul what the 
three gospel writers did for tradition. Stimulated by the Luke-Acts account he 
searched the chests for Paul’s letters and collected and published them with an 
introduction known as Ephesians. The Pauline collection was imitated by 
others, and the New Testament gradually emerged in various collections. To 
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publishers and to publication goes the credit—too long unrecognized for their 
role. To the early Christians goes the special credit for the substitution of the 
codex (leafbook) form—first in the collection of the Gospels with the addition 
of the more cosmopolitan Fourth Gospel. A remarkably fascinating story told 
simply, with scholarly wisdom, and with evidence of how much imagination 
rightly plays in putting together nonchronologically related material. The New 
Testament becomes a new and living book with the help of Goodspeed. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


JEWISH PANORAMA. By David Goldstein. Boston: Catholic Campaigners for 

Christ, 1940. Pp. 394. $3.00. 

I have fingered through this volume and found scarcely anything which 
seems to underwrite its publication. The author evidently wishes to bring ortho- 
dox Jews and Catholic Christians together, but it is lay-type of writing and 
appeal. His discussion of Christianity has not the slightest breath of modern 


critical difficulties. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


AND THE OTHER Mary. By P. G. S. Hopwood. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Co., 1940. Pp. 122. $1.25. 

An intimate story of the death of a very young women is here told by a 
well-known scholar who was her minister. All the arguments about immortality 
become for him cold in the light of his witness of a transfiguration immediately 
preceding death of the other Mary. There is in this account an absence of the 
usual professional vocabulary of mysticism. Rather it is a testimony of a con- 
crete religious event which must be considered in any philosophy of the meaning 


of life. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


ORGANIZED LABOUR IN Four ConTINENTs. By H. A. Harquand and Others. 

London: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 518. 15s. 

This book is intended to assist teachers and students in the study of labor 
organizations and of their policies in industrial matters. The book consists of 
eleven essays, each on the industrial organization of labor in a different country 
and each by a different author. Of these authors nine were resident in the coun- 
tries of which they wrote. But the essay on German labor is by an opponent 
of the Nazi regime, who ends his study with the words: “The revival of a 
genuine working-class movement involves the disappearance of the totalitarian 
régime.” The writer is Professor Roll of University College, Hull. Similarly, 
Mr. Maurice Dobb, a well-known Marxian Communist, writes the short section, 
of about twenty-five pages, on trade-unions in U.S.S.R.—at a safe distance from 
Moscow, in Cambridge, England. He says that “in normal times (if there can 
still be said to be any such thing in the world as it is today) one might expect 
the autonomy, exercised by Trade Unions, in such questions as hours of work 
and intensity of work to increase.” The third totalitarian regime referred to is 
Italy. But as this section is written by a resident in Rome, it is naturally 
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moderate in its judgments of the distinction between theory and practice. The 
other sections of the book are probably less carefully constructed with an eye 
to infallible authority; and, therefore, they may form a safer foundation for 
teaching. Facts and figures are given; and an attempt is made by the writers to 
connect labor organization with the industrial development of the different 
countries referred to. Clearly the book shows that there is no such thing as an 
international labor movement. In each country the problems created for wage- 
earners, by the development of industrial production, are met in a different 
spirit and with very different results. If the discussion of students is to be con- 
fined to industrial organization, and if political organization is not to be con- 
sidered, the actual situation of the working class in each country can hardly be 
estimated. Indeed, labor organization of wage-earners, in groups divided by the 
present differences in the methods of production of different countries, may soon 
become entirely obsolete. In any case, the growth of the labor movement in 
democratic countries is only one sign of immense social changes which are af- 
fecting the lives of all men in all classes. From this point of view the position of 
trade-unions in totalitarian states and in Japan is artificial. The only real labor 
movement is the free organization of workers not dominated by the officials of 
a dictator or of a military caste. The collection of essays in this book, therefore, 
although useful, has no unity of purpose or effect. It includes a reference to 
countries which are still primitive in their forms of government and does not 
include reference to such countries as Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, which 
are far more important than Russia or Japan in the history of free association 
among workers. Communists and Fascists have not yet been placed by aca- 
demic writers on “labor” in the same dusty shelves—where they belong—with 
the tyrants of ancient Greece and the “strong governments” of the early nine- 
teenth century. The only relevant history of “labor” is part of the history of 


freedom. 
Cc: Bes: 


Stoic, CHRISTIAN AND Humanist. By Gilbert Murray. London: Allen & Un- 
win & Watts, 1940. Pp. 189. 5s. 

This small book is a collection of essays on pagan religion in early Christian 
times, the stoic philosophy, the conception of another life, and Auguste Comte. 
The central idea is that already familiar to readers of Dr. Murray’s Five Stages 
of Greek Religion, combined with an attempt to state the humanist’s point of 
view with regard to modern problems of religion and morality. Dr. Murray, 
who has recently retired from the position of professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford, is already widely known for his work on Greek literature. His learn- 
ing and the serenity of his mind are both well exemplified in these essays. The 
most ambitious is the first essay. This is an attempt to explain the position of 
“the good Pagan,” in the days when Christianity was still new and untried. It 
is all the more interesting because Dr. Murray’s daughter, Mrs. Toynbee, has 
recently published an attack on her father’s attitude in behalf of the simplest 
form of Roman Catholicism, which she has called “totalitarian religion.” The 
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difficulty which the reader of Dr. Murray’s essays may perhaps feel is that the 
calmer process of reasoning survives only with difficulty in face of the growth of 
fanaticism in the younger generation. But it may be that humanism of the more 
archaic type—which depends upon the interpretation of ancient texts, or, as in 
the case of Comte, is definitely archaic in its imitation of Roman Catholicism— 
is not full-bodied enough to satisfy the needs of those who feel the urgency of 
contemporary problems. Dr. Murray’s essays, however, express the funda- 
mental belief in the efficacy of reasoning, as opposed to blind faith in magic 
ceremonies and contradictory aphorisms. Reasoning applied to the history of 
religious ideas, as in this small book, may yet prove more powerful than dogma- 


tism. 
C.D. B. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY PIEcES. By Samuel Alexander. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1939. Pp. 390. 15s. 

If ever there was a man greater in his personality than in his published work, 
it was Samuel Alexander. The present reviewer, as one who knew him intimate- 
ly in the later years of his life, must make that assertion, for which some evidence 
can be obtained in the admirable ‘“Memoir” of Alexander written by Professor 
John Laird of Aberdeen University, which forms the first part of his book. 
Alexander was a Jew who was proud to be so, and a great man who had suf- 
ficient sense of humor both to know it and to deprecate it. The latter part of 
the book, after the “Memoir,” is a collection of Alexander’s essays written at 
many different dates from 1906 to 1933, both while he was at work on his great 
book Space, Time and Deity and afterward. The essays include discussions of 
literature such as those on Jane Austen, Moliére, and Pascal, as well as the 
important essay on Art and the Material, and a long study of Spinoza. Nothing 
new is added in this book to our knowledge of Alexander’s philosophy; but per- 
haps his theory of value comes out more clearly in the evidence of the literary 
sources which had most influence with him and in his discussion of the plastic 
arts. A short list is given at the end of the book of Alexander’s books and 
articles. His great work appeared in 1920, and a new impression appeared in 
1927. The school of realism in England, of which Sir Percy Nunn and Pro- 
fessor A. N. Whitehead were the other chief representatives, owed much to the 


keen intelligence of Alexander and his clear and graceful prose. 
CoD. B. 


On HEGEL’s CRITIQUE OF Kant. By Josef Maier. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. viiit+108. $1.50. 

Josef Maier has crowded into a few pages a wealth of material which might 
well have filled a much larger book. But, for all that, his statements are to the 
point and his arguments clear and concise. Occasionally, however, the reader 
might desire amplification and further discussion. This is true in particular, I 
believe, with respect to the subject matter of chapter ii, “The Young Hegel’s 
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Relation to Kant.” Only about six pages are devoted to the turning-point in 
Hegel’s thinking which brought him into opposition to Kant, although in many 
respects this period of transition is the key to all that follows. A more compre- 
hensive analysis would have been in order. 

Maier’s discussion of Hegel’s critique of Kant’s philosophy proper is re- 
stricted to chapter iii, which is entitled ‘‘Dialectical Idealism contra Critical 
Dualism’’—thus indicating pointedly the line of argument pursued. With 
specific reference to various books by Hegel, Maier here brings out a type of 
criticism of Kantian philosophy well known in all essentials since the publication 
of Caird’s famous Philosophy of Immanuel Kant—which, by the way, Maier 
does not mention anywhere, not even in his Bibliography. 

The last chapter of Maier’s book is devoted to a “Critical Evaluation of 
Hegel’s Position.”’ The nature of this evaluation may be gathered from Maier’s 
statements (1) that “the first fundamental failure of bourgeois philosophy is 
directly related to its original sundering of theory from practice. In its develop- 
ment from Descartes to Hegel it never outgrew the contemplative attitude’; 
and (2) that although Hegel “rejected Kant’s principles” which had led to the 
dualism of “subject and object, matter and form, reason and sense, the given 
and the ought, noumena and phenomena, . . . . his own system produced similar 


dualities on another level.” 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Les ETUDES DE PHILOSOPHIE ANTIQUE. By Emile Brehier. Paris: Hermann 

& Cie, 1939. Pp. 54. 

Les ETUDES DE PHILOSOPHIE MEDIEVALE. By P. M.-D. Chenu, O.P. Paris: 

Hermann & Cie, 1939. Pp. 87. 

Emile Brehier reviews some forty books and articles which appeared during 
1936 and 1937, devoting from several lines to several pages to each. He con- 
siders at most length Andreas Speiser’s Ein Parmenides Kommentar (Leipzig, 
1937) and a book of Pierre Boyancé, Etudes sur le songe de Scipion (Limoges, 
1936). 

P. M.-D. Chenu presents a similar review of the publications in medieval 
philosophy appearing during 1937 and the first five or six months of 1938. Both 
books are useful as annotated bibliographies, having convenient bibliographic 


indexes appended. 
AARON BELL 
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Haran Hatcuer, Professor of English, Ohio State University, 
says: ““The comments and analyses of the six authors are 


book and I recommend them highly to all who are interested 
in Joyce, or who are puzzled by him.”—Columbus Citizen. 


Harry Hansen, V.Y. World Telegram, says: ‘“‘Because this is not 
a toplofty book but a refreshing group of essays about well 
known authors it should help discussions of topics that get 
little attention outside of literary quarterlies.” 

Boston Evening Transcript says: “‘. . . . a splendid example of in- 
telligent literary criticism, integrated, informative and useful 
in the best sense of that word.” 
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